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JOURNAL  OF  NEWSPAPERING 


Approaching  its  second  annivers^y  ^  ’ 

. . .  USA  TODAY  thanks  its  readers,  who  haW  made\ 
it  th^e  third  largest  newspaper  in  the  nation — the  *  J 
fastest  growing  daily  in  American  journalism.  ^ 

. . .  USA  TODAY  thanks  its  advertisers,  who  have  - 
made  it  the  most  exciting'  print  media  ^rt-up  on 
Madison  Avenue. 

Ori  Septernber  15,  1984,  USA  TODAY 
celebrates  its  second  anniversary  as 
The  Natiori’k  Newspaper. 

CHEERS! 


•  USA 
TODAir 


Publishers  form 
Ronald  Reagan 
campaign  group 
(See  page  g) 


How  they  reached  more 

intheiiiai 


If  your  product  shows  up  in  a 
supermarket,  the  Herald  is  sure  to  stack 
up  as  a  real  bread  &  but^r  buy. ^  -- 
Granted  you  may  bu^i^jather 
major  Los  Angeles^ws^^r  first.  But 
then  it's  easy  to  bh&fup  your  metro¬ 
politan  penetration  with  the  Herald  as  a 
2nd  buy.  ^ ‘  . 


'  *  ^uch  smarter  than  nibbling  away 
at  L.A.  County,  adding  one  suburban 
paper  at  a  time.) 

Supermarkets  representing  almost 
half  of  area  grocery  sales  also  use  the 
Herald,  along  with  a  who's-who  of  other 


blue  chip  advertisers.  From  white  bread 
to  white  goods.  That's  why  our  ad  sales 
are  over  double  the  two  leading  sub-  - 
urban  dailies— combined.  -  • 

In  Los  Angeles,  there's  just  one  first 
choice  fpr  a  2nd  buy. 

And  it  never  fails  to  bring  home 
the  bacon. 


IDS  ANGELES 


LAlshf  Rale  2iKl  Buy 


If  you’re  wondering  vdio’s 
winning  the  newspaper  war 
in  Dallas,  don’t  tate 
our  word  for  it. 


“Last  week’s  skirmish  was  won  by  the  Times 
Herald.” 

— Fred  Barnes  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  on 
platform  coverage 

“Media  critics  have  suggested  that  the  Times  Herald 
.  .  .came  in  with  tougher  stories  in  pre-convention 
coverage.” 

— Eleanor  Randolph  of  The  Washington  Post 

The  Times  Herald  is  “sprightly,  scrappy,  irrever¬ 
ent ..  .  more  fun.  Perhaps  more  alert  to  the  main 
chance,  the  Times  Herald  wins  more  journalistic 
prizes,  including  two  Pulitzers  in  the  past  five 
years  for  photography.  ” 

— The  New  York  Times 

“It’s  just  possible  that  the  two  best  columnists  cover¬ 
ing  this  convention  are  John  Bloom  and  Joe  Bob 
Briggs.  Their  pieces  are  the  kind  other  journalists 
are  putting  up  on  bulletin  boards.  Remarkably 
enough,  they  both  appear  regularly  in  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald.  ” 

— NationalJournal 

During  this  year’s  GOP  Convention  in  Dallas,  the 
visiting  press  from  around  the  country  confirmed 
something  Dallas  newspaper  readers  have  known 
all  along:  For  the  best  coverage  of  news  events 
from  around  the  world  and  around  the  block,  just 
ask  one  question .  .  ‘ !  What  does  the  Herald  say? 

DallasTimes  Herald 

What  does  the  Herald  say? 


Editorial  workshop 
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No.  601 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Tenses  and  Tension 

“A  new  tense  has  caused  some  tension  at  this  newspa¬ 
per,”  writes  a  self-described  whistle-blower  who  asks  to 
remain  anonymous,  feeling  that  whistle-blowers  are  vul¬ 
nerable.  That’s  true,  at  least,  in  government  agencies, 
where  employees  attempting  to  stop  the  waste  of  millions 
of  our  dollars  are  rewarded  by  being  fired. 

In  the  case  at  hand,  a  new  rule  has  been  laid  down  in  an 
editor’s  memo  for  writing  cutlines,  to  wit:  “Use  the  pres¬ 
ent  progressive  tense.  Instead  of  writing  ‘President  Rea¬ 
gan  leaves  Air  Force  One  .  .  .’  write  ‘President  Reagan 
leaving  Air  Force  One  .  .  .  ’  The  use  of  the  present  pro¬ 
gressive  tense  is  an  effort  to  capture  a  frozen  moment  in 
time  and  to  add  immediacy  to  photographs.  The  sentence 
with  the  ing  word  may  seem  like  an  incomplete  sentence;  it 
is  not.  Think  of  that  sentence  as  the  second  part  of  the 
‘sentence’  that  the  photo  tells.” 

The  whistle-blower  complains  that  the  present  pro¬ 
gressive  tense  seems  to  have  no  roots  in  conventional 
English  grammar.  Not  so;  progressive  tenses  denote 
action  in  progress:  “He  is  washing  the  windows.”  Pro¬ 
gressive  forms  are  standard  and  well  established. 

But  the  example  naming  Reagan  is  ambiguous  as  far  as 
grammar  is  concerned.  1  would  not  regard  it  as  in  the 
present  progressive  tense.  “Leaving  Air  Force  One”  is  a 
participial  phrase  modifying  Reagan.  Leaving  is  a  present 
participle,  that  is,  a  verb  form  used  as  a  modifier,  some¬ 
times  called  a  gerundive. 

Now,  don’t  blame  me  for  getting  so  sickeningly  tech¬ 
nical;  I’m  not  the  one  who  brought  up  the  matter  of  gram¬ 
matical  analysis.  If  the  example  were  to  be  unmistakably 
in  the  present  progressive  tense,  it  would  have  to  read 
“President  Reagan  is  leaving  Air  Force  One  ...”  The 
last  part  of  the  memo,  purporting  to  explain  that  the 
example  is  not  an  incomplete  sentence,  does  not  make 
sense.  I  cannot  resist  commenting  that  I  have  yet  to  see  an 
editor  venturing  into  the  swamps  of  grammar  without 
quickly  getting  over  his  head. 

Suppose  the  example  is  an  incomplete  sentence;  what  of 
it?  So-called  minor  sentences  (i.e.,  elements  that  are 
incomplete)  are  used  frequently  by  good  writers.  But  they 
know  what  they  are  doing. 

The  nub  of  the  matter,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  the  grammar 
of  the  prescribed  cutline  style,  but  whether  it  does  indeed 
add  immediacy.  I  doubt  it.  What  could  be  more  immediate 
than  the  customary  practice  of  using  the  present  tense 
(“President  Reagan  leaves  Air  Force  One  .  .  .  ”)?  If  any¬ 
thing,  I  think  the  new  rule  is  likely  to  confuse  the  reader, 
leaving  him  with  a  feeling  of  being  up  in  the  air,  because  of 
its  structural  ambiguity. 
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SEPTEMBER 

18— Washington  Journalism  Center,  Conference  for  Journalists. 
Banking  in  an  Era  of  Change,  Watergate  Motel,  Washington,  D.C. 

18- 19 — Newspaper  Features  Council  Meeting,  Drake 

Hotel,  Chicago. 

19- 21— America  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors, 

Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

19- 21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association, 

Annual  Convention,  Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey,  Pa. 

20- 21— Allied  Publishers,  Fall  Meeting,  Sheraton  Hotel, 

Tacoma. 

20-22— Western  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hilton 

Hotel,  Reno. 

20-22— Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Fall 

Meeting,  Holiday  Inn,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

20-22— Illinois  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention 

and  Trade  Show,  Holiday  Inn,  Decatur,  III. 

22-26— Canadian  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Annual 

Meeting,  Chateau  Frontenac  Hotel,  Quebec. 

26-29— National  Newspaper  Association.  Convention  and 

Show,  MGM  Grand  Hotei,  Reno. 

28-29 — Florida  Press  Club  Inc.,  Fall  Meeting,  Sundial 

Beach  &  Tennis  Resort,  Sannibel  Island,  Fla. 

28-30— Foundation  for  American  Communications,  Conference 

on  Economics  and  the  News  Media,  Dallas-Fort  Worth  Airport  Hilton  & 
Conference  Center. 

28-30— Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Holiday 

Inn,  Alton,  III. 

29/9-6— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Flying 

Short  Course:  Sept.29,  Hartford  Sheraton,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Sept.  30, 
Hyatt  Regency  Crystal  City,  (Arlington  Va.);  Washington, D.C.; 
Oct.  2,  Adam's  Mark  Hotel,  Indianapolis:  Oct.  4,  Red  Lion  Inn, 
Omaha;  Oct.  6,  MGM  Grand,  Reno. 

30/10-2 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Fall  Convention, 

Sheraton  Islander  Inn.,  Newport,  R.l. 

OCTOBER 

4-5 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau, 

Fall  Meeting,  Hyatt  Regency.  Buffaio. 

4-6 — Catholic  Press  Association,  West/Northwest  Regional 

Conference,  St.  Francis  Retreat  Center,  Monterey,  Calif. 

7-10— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association, 

Western  Region  Conference,  Marriott  Hotel  and  Tennis  Club, 
Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

10-11— Catholic  Press  Association,  Midwest/East  Regional 
Conference,  Hollenden  House  Hotel,  Cleveland. 

10-13 — American  Medical  Writers  Association,  Annual, 

Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

10- 14 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.,  Westin  Hotel,  Seattle. 

11- 14 — New  England  Newspaper  Production  Conference, 

Marriott  Hotel,  Copley  Place,  Boston. 

14-17— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance 

Officers,  Hotel  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  Canada. 

14-17— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual 

Convention,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

20-23 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

SeminarsIWorkshopsICIinics 

SEPTEMBER 

23/10-3 — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives, 

Reston,  Va. 

30/10-5— A.merican  Press  Institute.  Business  and  Economic 

Coverage,  Reston,  Va. 

OCTOBER 

1-5— ANPA  Training  Seminar.  Advanced  Offset  Press  Operations, 
The  Newspaper  Center,  Reston,  Va. 

4- 5 — Ohio  State  University  School  of  Journalism,  'Reporting 

Public  Afairs  in  the  Year  2004,"  Fawcett  Center  for  Tomorrow,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus. 

5- 7— Symposium  on  Journalism  Education,  Department  of 

Journalism,  St.  Michael's  College,  Winooski,  Vt. 
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AP  Photo/Vlamis 


Publisher  Dairow  lUlly  at  the  Heard  Museum. 


“For  only  4%  of  our  editorial  the  standard  for  reporting  around  federal  budget,  we  have  a  respon- 

budget,  AP  provides  31%  of  our  the  world.  Because  I  couldn’t  sibility  to  our  readers, 

news.  And  that’s  good  news  for  publish  a  good  paper  without  it.  “They  rely  on  us.  We  rely  on  AH’’ 

our  readers.  “Phoenix  depends  upon  us  to  -Darrow  “Duke"  Tally,  Publisher, 

“Why?  Because  AP’s  innova-  cover  the  entire  spectrum  of  news  The  Arizona  Republic  and  The 
tions  in  satellite  technology  — local,  national  and  interna-  Phoenix  Gazette 

enable  us  to  receive  page  one  tional.  Whether  we’re  reporting 

photos  and  breaking  stories  faster  the  expansion  of  the  Heard  ASSOCIATED  PRESS, 

than  ever  before.  Because  AP  sets  Museum  or  the  reduction  of  the  ONEOFAKINa 


About  Awards 


By  Doug  Borgstedt 


EMPIRE  STATE  WINNERS  ...  The  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association  (NYSPA)  presented  the  following 
newspapers  with  awards  for  distinguished  excellence: 
circulation  over  50,000:  Newsday,  local  reporting; 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  editorial  writing; 
Albany  Times-Union,  community  service  and  feature 
photograhy;  Syracuse  Herald- American,  state  govern¬ 
ment  coverage;  Buffalo  News,  news  photography;  circula¬ 
tion  from  25,000  to  49,999:  Elmira  Star-Gazette,  local 
reporting  and  feature  photography;  Poughkeepsie  Jour¬ 
nal,  editorial  writing;  White  Plains  Reporter  Dispatch, 
community  service;  Utica  Daily  Press,  news  photog¬ 
raphy;  circulation  10,000  to  24,999;  Ithaca  Journal,\oca\ 
reporting  and  community  service;  Kingston  Daily  Free¬ 
man,  editorial  writing;  Plattsburgh  Press  Republican, 
state  government  coverage;  Amsterdam  Recorder,  news 
photography;  New  York  Tribune,  feature  photography; 
circulation  less  than  10,000:  Adirondack  Daily  Enterprise, 
local  reporting;  Oneida  Daily  Dispatch,  editorial  writing 
and  news  and  feature  photography;  Port  Jervis  Tri-State 
Gazette,  community  service  and  state  government 
coverage. 


CAMPAIGN 


PumwA 


COSMOPOLITAN  REPORTER  .  .  .  USA  Today  staf¬ 
fer  Jack  Curry  won  a  $1000  cash  award  from  the  American 
Osteopathic  Association  for  a  free  lance  piece  on 
osteopathy  he  wrote  for  Cosmopolitan  magazine.  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News,  staff  reporter  Stephen  Frank 
won  the  $500  second  place  award;  and  Greg  Farrell,  staff 
reporter,  Swampscott  (Mass.)  Reporter  was  awarded  the 
$250  third  place  prize. 


’•  HEir.DflD'CN  I  WRROW 
THE  MAGNIFYING  GLASS 
WHEN  YOURf  through 
SfJUINTIN’ ATTHE 
_ _ COMICS-?** 


THE  WRIGHT  STUFF  .  .  .  Robert  Graul,  retired  chief 
photograher,  Alton  (III.)  Telegraph,  is  the  recipient  of  the 
1984  Capt.  Donald  T.  Wright  Award  from  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Edwardsville. 


HELPING  THE  HANDICAPPED  .  .  .  Teresa  Hoffman 
Greenley,  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News,  won  the  first  Gallaudet 
Journalism  Award  for  a  series  on  the  lives  of  deaf  people  in 
the  Pensacola  area.  The  award  was  established  by  Gal- 
laudet  College  and  its  alumni  association  to  recognize 
excellence  in  reporting  and  writing  on  the  subject  of 
deafness. 


INVESTIGATIVE  EXPERT  .  .  .  A  series  of  articles  on 
abuses  in  the  Pennslyvania  penal  system  won  John  Woes- 
tendiek  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Columbia 
University’s  1984  Paul  Tobenkin  Memorial  Award.  The 
annual  award,  named  after  the  longtime  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  journalist,  honors  outstanding  achievement  in 
newspaper  writing  against  racial  discrimination.  Lowell 
Cauffiel,  Detroit  News,  won  a  special  citation. 


"  WHAT  I  UKE  AWUT  TV  NEWS  IS  THEY 
I>0H'T  URO  it  up  with  a  lot  or  WfORMAIlON 


GLOBE  TROTTER  ...  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  con¬ 
tributing  editor  Thomas  W.  Ottenad  won  the  $1000  Edwin 
M.  Hood  award  for  distinguished  foreign  correspondence 
in  1983.  Ottenad  won  for  a  series  of  stories  detailing 
sweeping  economic,  political,  and  social  changes  being 
implemented  in  China  by  the  nation’s  leader,  Deng  Xiaop¬ 
ing. 


CONSERVATION  AWARD  .  .  .  Sturgis  (Mich.)  Jour¬ 
nal  managing  editor  Carol  Ankney  won  the  1984  Ben  East 
Prize  for  excellence  in  conservative  journalism  from  the 
Michigan  United  Conservative  Clubs  (MUCC)  for  stories 
that  spurred  the  state’s  officials  to  order  a  landfill  closed. 
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Circulation  in  Thousands 


Now  Alaska's 
Largest 

Newspciper 


Daily  Circulation 

The  Daily  News’  tremendous  circulation 
gains  over  the  past  five  years  have  carried 
It  well  past  the  competing  Anchorage 
Times.  Starting  with  1 1,547  in  1979,  the 
News'  circulation  has  climbed  to  52,493 
and  is  still  growing.* 

*ABC  Publisher’s  Statemer>t  for  the  3  months  ended 
March  31.  1984. 


Sunday  Circulation 

The  Daily  News'  Sunday  edition,  intro¬ 
duced  in  February  1981,  went  head-to- 
head  with  the  long-established  Sunday 
edition  of  the  Times  —  and  took  over 
first  place  in  fust  three  years.* 

*ABC  Publisher's  Statement  for  the  3  months  ended 
March  31.  1984. 


Shcire  of  Ad  Mcirket 

Powered  by  circulation  gains,  the  News' 
share  of  Anchorage  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  has  grown  with  equ^J  swiftness.  The 
News  w^e  the  market  leader  with  52 
percent  of  field  in  May,  and  lirtage  is  still 
building. 


Anchorage 
Daily  ftews 


McClatchy  Newspapers 

Sacramento.  California 

National  Representative:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  8^  Ormsbee,  Inc 
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6  mo.  avg.  circulation  December  31.  1983  27.783 


Press  vindicated  on  Grenada 

The  report  of  the  Sidle  Commission  for  press  access  to  military 
actions  (E&P  Sept.  1,  page  14),  its  acceptance  and  release  by  the 
Defense  Department,  and  the  first  implementation  of  its  recom¬ 
mendations  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 
amounts  to  a  complete  vindication  of  the  press  for  its  protests  over 
the  Grenada  invasion. 

If  the  press  had  not  stood  up  and  protested  vigorously  against  the 
censorship  and  exclusion  of  the  press  during  the  early  days  of  that 
action,  it  is  safe  to  assume  the  military  would  have  misread  the 
public’s  outspoken  support  at  that  time  as  justification  for  continuing 
that  policy  during  all  future  military  actions.  It  was  only  because  of 
the  solid  press  opposition  to  the  military’s  exclusion  of  reporters  from 
the  Grenada  landing  that  General  John  W.  Vessey,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  appointed  Maj.  Gen.  W’inant  Sidle  (ret.)  to 
head  up  a  Commission  to  study  the  problem  and  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  handling  press  coverage  of  military  actions  in  the  future  and 
public  hearings  were  held  for  that  purpose  last  February. 

It  appears  now  that  the  public’s  outcry  against  the  press,  and  for 
the  military’s  position  then,  was  mostly  a  knee-jerk  reaction  in  the 
patriotic  euphoria  of  the  moment.  If  it  was  anything  else.  Sec. 
Weinberger  and  Gen.  Vessey  have  shown  that  they  believe  the 
public’s  interest  is  served  better  by  press  access  than  by  press 
exclusion.  We  hope  that  part  of  the  public  which  is  not  already 
convinced  of  it  will  gradually  come  to  accept  it  in  its  own  interest. 

Sec.  Weinberger’s  statement  declaring  his  intention  to  put  the 
Sidle  recommendations  into  effect  is  welcome  news  especially  his 
suggestion  of  forming  an  advisory  panel  of  journalists  to  help  in  the 
process.  Already  the  Defense  Department  is  changing  its  planning 
manual  for  the  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  require  that  public 
affairs  officers  in  combat  commands  provide  guidance  on  news  cover¬ 
age.  JCS  has  also  set  up  a  Public  Affairs  Cell  within  the  staff  to  help 
plan  for  press  coverage  during  an  operation. 

All  of  this  will  be  in  conjunction  with  another  panel  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  military  training  schools  include  curricula  teaching  officers 
how  to  deal  with  the  news  media  during  operations.  We  suggest  that 
some  members  of  that  advisory  panel  of  journalists  mentioned  by 
Sec.  Weinberger  could  act  as  visiting  professors  on  that  subject. 
Equally  as  important  as  “dealing”  with  the  news  media  under  combat 
conditions  is  the  understanding  of  the  role  of  media  in  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  information  to  the  public  at  such  times.  The  subject  is  not  one 
easily  handled  by  military  officers  training  in  the  art  of  war. 

There  may  be  controversy  over  the  selection  of  pool  reporters  and 
photographers  and  other  recommendations  but  we  believe  the  atti¬ 
tude  expressed  by  Gen.  Sidle  in  concluding  his  report  will  overcome 
them  all:  The  “optimum  solution  to  insure  proper  media  coverage” 
will  be  to  “have  the  military — represented  by  competent,  pro¬ 
fessional  public  affairs  personnel  and  commanders  who  understand 
media  problems — working  with  the  media — represented  by  com¬ 
petent,  professional  reporters  and  editors  who  understand  military 
problems — in  a  nonantagonistic  atmosphere.” 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Defends  Orlando  Sentinel’s  content  committee 


I  was  amazed  by  the  comments  of 
Arnold  Miller  in  an  Aug.  18  letter. 
Miller  criticizes  Orlando  Sentinel  edi¬ 
tor  David  Burgin  for  his  handling  of  a 
committee  he  appointed  to  assess  the 
Sentinel’s  treatment  of  women  in  con¬ 
tent  and  editing. 

Miller  says  he  was  taken  aback  by 
the  fact  that  only  women  were 
appointed  to  the  11-member  com¬ 
mittee.  But  the  whole  point  of  the 
study  was  to  find  out  how  the  paper 
comes  across  to  women,  not  men. 
Naming  a  man  to  the  committee 


would  have  amounted  to  pure  token¬ 
ism. 

Miller  also  suggests  that  Burgin 
appointed  the  committee  to  rein¬ 
force  his  own  conclusions  about  sex¬ 
ism  in  the  Sentinel. 

If  he  did,  he  sure  had  a  funny  way  of 
showing  it.  As  chairperson  of  the 
committee,  I  was  given  a  free  hand  in 
carrying  out  the  study. 

Burgin  attended  none  of  the  weekly 
committee  meetings  and  was  told 
nothing  about  our  ongoing  dis¬ 
cussions  or  what  the  final  report, 
would  contain.  He  had  his  first 


glimpse  of  our  findings  when  he 
received  the  final  report  three  months 
after  the  committee  was  formed. 

I  doubt  he  could  have  guessed  our 
conclusions,  considering  the  com¬ 
mittee  members  themselves  were  sur¬ 
prised  by  some  of  the  findings. 

The  study  was  a  sincere  attempt  by 
the  Sentinel  to  find  out  whether  it  was 
shortchanging  women  on  its  pages. 
Surely,  that  is  a  laudable  goal  for  any 
newspaper. 

Jane  Healy 
(Heaiy  is  chief  editorial  writer  at  the 
Orlando  Sentinel.) 


Guild  defends  its  resolution 


The  writer  of  your  May  19  letter, 
subsequently  identified  as  Marshall 
Peck,  publisher  of  the  Vermont  News 
Guide,  complains  that  The  News¬ 
paper  Guild's  statement  on  Grenada 
was  “contentious,”  says  “any  old 
pros  still  in  the  Guild”  deserved 
instead  “a  reasoned  letter,  hopefully 
with  pros  and  cons”  and  adds  that 


“any  of  the  old  pros  I  know  would 
sign  their  name.” 

Any  of  the  old  pros  I  know  would 
have  noticed  that  the  statement 
appeared  over  the  name  of  the  Guild’s 
International  Executive  Board.  It  was 
not  a  letter;  it  was  a  resolution,  sent  to 
E&P  as  a  news  item.  Why  it  was  con¬ 
signed  to  the  letters  column  is  a  ques¬ 


tion  only  E&P  can  answer;  until 
Peck’s  letter,  it  did  not  appear  to  be  a 
question  of  much  moment. 

Resolutions,  which  are  intended  to 
state  a  position,  are  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  “contentious.”  They  are  not 
news  stories,  and  they  are  not  aca¬ 
demic  discourses.  David  J.  Eisen 

(Eisen  is  research  director,  The 
Newspaper  Guiid.) 


Freebie  is  alive  and  well  at  newspapers 


Your  editorial  July  14,  “Concert 
ticket  freebie,”  about  the  Jackson 
tour’s  attempt  to  garner  free  news¬ 
paper  ad  space  was  on  target.  But  it 
was,  after  all,  a  particularly  easy  tar¬ 
get. 

Was  this  “the  most  blatant  free 
space  grab  in  memory”  as  you  fulmin¬ 
ated? 

Hardly. 


That  honor  goes  to  the  myriad 
newspapers  who  send  reporters, 
photograhers  and  hangers-on  to 
thousands  of  concerts,  sports  com¬ 
petitions  and  other  public  events  with¬ 
out  paying  a  cent  in  admission  fees. 

Sad  to  say,  the  freebie  is  alive  and 
well  on  our  side  of  the  street. 

For  the  record,  this  newspaper 
pays  full  admission  fees  whenever  it 


covers  any  event  —  high  school 
sports,  concerts,  you  name  it.  We  reg¬ 
ularly  return  books,  records  and  other 
“review”  copies  set  to  us,  and  if  we 
send  reporters  on  trips  with  news 
sources  we  pay  our  share  of  the  cost. 

Peter  W.  Selkowe 


(Selkowe  is  editor,  the  Southern  Illi* 
noisian,  Carbondale,  III.) 


Added  note 


Regarding  your  article  on  our  com¬ 
pany’s  voluntary  efforts  to  clean  up  a 
dump  site  to  which  our  spent  roller 
wash  was  allegedly  hauled  (E&P, 
Aug.  25),  1  would  like  to  emphasize 
one  item  which  should  have  been 
noted  in  the  story. 

The  only  real  danger  inherent  in  the 
old  roller  wash  was  its  flashpoint 
which  carried  a  risk  of  fire  but  certain¬ 
ly  not  a  risk  to  the  government. 

We  subsequently  changed  our 
brand  to  a  low  odor  parafin  solvent  in 
an  effort  to  eliminate  this  objection¬ 
able  characterisitc,  thereby  reducing 
the  risk  of  fire  dramatically. 

Joseph  D.  Priory 
(Priory  is  vice  president-legal,  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Inquirer  &  Daily  News.) 


Who  Are  You? 

The  Personality  Profile  Quiz  Will  Tell  You 

Readers  always  want  to  learn  more  about  themselves.  This  weekly  quiz 
by  Dr.  Salvatore  Didato  combines  reader  involvement,  self-help  and 
fascinatins  personality  insishts  your  readers  will  appreciate.  Each  col¬ 
umn  contains  a  reader  quiz,  explanations  of  each  answer  and  a  scorins 
key.  Typical  quiz  topics:  How  romantic  are  you?  Does  a  little  drinking 
help  your  thinkins?  How  much  do  you  know  about  children?  Trans¬ 
mitted  each  Mortday  by  wire,  available  by  mail;  lensth,  900  words. 

SpmAL  rDaiRES«sfra)i^ 

lb  order  call  Chuck  Weiss  212-972-1070/Paul  Finch  213-852-1579. 
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The  Baltimore  Sun  News  Service 

The  quality  you  expect  from  America’s  great  newspapers 


Quality  journalism.  Perceptive  analysis. 
Varied  commentary.  Every  story  that  goes 
over  The  Baltimore  Sun  News  Service  wire  is 
worth  reading.  By  editors  and  by  readers. 
Now,  this  quality  is  available  to  newspapers 
worldwide  through  The  New  York  Times 
Syndication  Sales  Corporation. 


International 

Perspective 

The  Baltimore  Sun  covers  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  from  Jerusalem,  Central 
and  South  America  from  Mexico 
City,  Europe  from  Paris  and  London, 
the  Far  East  from  Tokyo  and  Peking, 
the  Communist  bloc  from  Moscow, 
and  the  United  States  from 
Washington,  San  Francisco  and 
Baltimore.  Recent  reports  from  our 
veteran  correspondents:  An  award¬ 
winning  series  on  world  hunger.  The 
politics  of  archaeology  in  China. 
Vietnam,  a  decade  after. 


Washington 

Outlook 

Our  Washington  bureau  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most 
respected  in  the  capital. 
A  recent  magazine  article 
named  Baltimore  Sun  corre¬ 
spondents  Charles  Corddry, 
Henry  Trewhitt  and  Fred 
Barnes  among  Vt^shington’s 
journalism  elite.  Their  many 
years  of  experience  deliver 
incisive  analysis  of  politics, 
the  economy  and 
government. 


Commentary 

Theo  Lippman,  winner  of 
ASNE’s  prestigious  distin¬ 
guished  writing  award,  recalls 
the  satirical  wit  of  Baltimore 
Sun  columnist  H.  L.  Mencken. 
Dan  Berger’s  Italicisms  are 
short,  witty  and  highly 
topical.  Dan  Rodricks^  sen¬ 
sitive  perspective  and  human 
outlook  won  him  the 
Heywood  Broun  Award.  Ray 
Jenkins  writes  opinion  from 
his  position  as  Evening  Sun 
editorial  page  editor. 


Sports 

Nationally  recognized  reporters 
Jack  Mann,  Richard  Justice, 
Kevin  Cowherd,  Phil  Jackman, 
Vito  Stellino,  Le^  Kreh  and  Alan 
Goldstein  head  The  Baltimore 
Sun  sports  team.  Coverage  high¬ 
lights  lacrosse,  indoor  soccer, 
ACC  and  Navy  action,  the 
Preakness  and  Orioles  baseball. 


Lifestyle  Perspective 

The  drama,  emotion  and  mystery  of 
science  and  medicine  are  captured 
in  Jon  Franklin's  writing,  winning 
him  the  first  Pulitzer  ever  awarded 
for  features.  Rob  Kasper’s  Happy 
Eater  food  column  is  eating  with  a 
twist  of  wry.  Lively,  informative  col¬ 
umns  on  television,  personal  com¬ 
puters,  wine  and  magazines  add 
depth  to  our  feature  package.  Elise 
Chisolm's  warm  observations  on 
family  life,  Jane  Crystal's  reports 
from  the  fashion  capitals  of  the 
world,  and  Linell  Smith’s  perspective 
on  social  trends  are  regular 
Baltimore  Sun  News  Service 
features. 


For  sales  information,  contact  The  New  York 
Times  Syndication  Sales  Corporation. 
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Publishers  to  work  for  Reagan 

Group  of  small  newspaper  execs  in  each  state  plan  to 
distribute  Reagan-Bush  campaign  iiterature  to  newspapers 


Plan  of  action 

Measer  and  some  of  the  state 
chairmen  said  the  plan  is  for  the 
Reagan-Bush  campaign  to  supply 
material  such  as  Republican  briefing 
papers  and  position  statements  that  can 
be  used  as  the  basis  of  newspaper 
articles  and  editorials  in  support  of  the 
GOP  ticket. 

State  chairmen  of  Newspaper  Friends 
will  send  the  material  on  to  newspaper 
publishers  and  editors  they  know  to  be 
Reagan-Bush  backers. 

The  state  chairmen  also  can  use  their 
personal  contacts  with  publishers  and 
editors  in  their  states  to  rally  support  for 
the  Republican  ticket. 


By  James  E.  Roper 

A  group  of  publishers  of  small  dail¬ 
ies  and  community  newspapers  has 
organized  into  the  “Newspaper 
Friends  of  Reagan-Bush”  to  support 
the  Republican  ticket  in  this  year’s 
presidential  election. 

The  idea  came  from  George  Meas¬ 
er,  president  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Association  in  1982,  and  head 
of  Bee  Publications,  Inc.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  eight  suburban  weeklies  near 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Measer  will  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  advisory  board  of  Newspaper 
Friends,  and  will  work  through  state 
chairmen  to  help  reelect  President 
Reagan. 

“I  sensed  a  great  deal  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  among  my  colleagues  for  the 
reelection  of  this  very  accomplished 
and  popular  president,”  Measer  said 
in  a  statement  announcing  formation 
of  the  Newspaper  Friends. 

“This  is  particularly  true  among  the 
publishers  of  community  newspap¬ 
ers,  those  suburban  and  rural  papers 
that  reach  so  many  millions  of  Amer¬ 
icans  who  hold  values  similar  to  the 
president’s.  It  seemed  to  me  that  this 
enthusiasm  ought  to  be  organized  into 
a  solid  display  of  support.” 

Measer  and  some  of  the  state  chair¬ 
men  said  the  plan  is  for  the  Reagan- 
Bush  campaign  to  supply  material 
such  as  Republican  briefing  papers 
and  position  statements  that  can  be 
used  as  the  basis  of  newspaper  arti¬ 
cles  and  editorials  in  support  of  the 
GOP  ticket. 

“I’m  not  collecting  money,”  Meas¬ 
er  said.  “I’m  collecting  political  sup¬ 
port.” 

He  explained  that  Reagan-Bush 
’84,  the  president’s  campaign  com¬ 
mittee,  will  pay  the  cost  of  preparing 
and  distributing  the  material. 

State  chairmen  of  Newspaper 
Friends  will  send  the  material  on  to 


newspaper  publishers  and  editors 
they  know  to  be  Reagan-Bush  back¬ 
ers. 

The  state  chairmen  also  can  use 
their  personal  contacts  with  publish¬ 
ers  and  editors  in  their  states  to  rally 
support  for  the  Republican  ticket. 

The  state  chairmen  include:  Ala¬ 
bama,  Joel  P.  Smith,  Efaula  Tribune', 
Arizona,  T.C.  “Ted”  Turbin,  Oro 
Valley  Voice-Call,  Tucson;  Aikan- 
sas,  Steven  C.  Trolinger,  Benton 
County  Daily  Democrat,  Bentonville; 
California,  Everett  E.  Bey,  Feather 
River  Bulletin,  Quincy;  Colorado, 
Gibb  Green,  Beacon,  Windsor;  Dela¬ 
ware,  William  T.  Spencer  and  Robert 
H.  Robinson,  Sussex  Countian, 
Georgetown;  Florida,  Timothy  O. 
Matthew,  Gadsden  County  Times, 


Quincy;  Georgia,  William  C.  Rogers 
Sr.,  Forest  Blade,  Swainsboro;  Ida¬ 
ho,  Robert  E.  Bailey,  Herald,  Buhl; 
Illinois,  Robert  E.  Best,  Best  News¬ 
papers,  Sullivan;  Indiana,  John  R. 
Neal,  Daily  Ledger,  Noblesville; 
Iowa,  James  L.  Crosby,  Iowa  Com¬ 
munications  Group,  Des  Moines; 
Kansas,  Webster  Hawkins,  Graphic 
News,  Osawatomie;  Louisiana,  Sam 
A.  Hanna,  Concordia  Sentinel,  Ferri- 
day;  Kentucky,  James  L.  Crawford, 
Times  Tribune,  Corbin;  Maryland,  E. 
Ralph  Hostetter,  Cecil  Whig,  Elkton; 
Michigan,  Richard  L.  Milliman,  Milli- 
man  Newspaper  Group,  Grand 
Ledge;  Minnesota,  Charles  H.  War¬ 
ner,  Bulletin,  Brompton;  Mississippi, 
James  T.  Speed,  Clarke  County  Tri- 
(Continued  on  page  21) 


UPl  owners  enter  satellite  deal 

Wire  service  spokesman  insists  that  money  to  be  invested 
is  not  connected  with  UPi  and  won’t  drain  UP!  coffers 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  co-owners  of  United  Press 
International  and  United  Satellite 
Communications  Systems,  Inc.  have 
signed  a  memorandum  of  agreement 
with  Communications  Satellite 
Corporation  to  form  a  joint  venture  to 
develop  a  nationwide  satellite-to- 
home  broadcasting  system. 

The  original  announcement  by 
Comsat  that  a  preliminary  agreement 
was  signed  mentioned  only  Douglas 
F.  Ruhe,  one  of  UPTs  two  owners. 
However,  Ruhe  released  a  statement 
of  his  own  saying  that  UPl’s  other 
owner,  William  E.  Geissler,  is  also 
involved  in  the  deal. 

Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America  is  the  principal  investor  in 
USCI  which  will  be  merged  with  Sat¬ 
ellite  Television  Corp.,  Comsat’s 
direct  broadcast  satellite  subsidiary, 
as  part  of  the  deal  creating  the 
partnership. 

Comsat  provides  a  broad  range  of 
satellite  services  to  American 
businesses  and  is  the  ‘‘sole  provider” 
of  international  satellite  services,  said 
a  spokeswoman. 

She  said  Comsat  considers  itself  to 
be  a  “pioneer”  in  direct  broadcast 
satellites  and  received  the  first  DBS 
construction  permit  from  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  in 
Sept.,  1982.  The  systems  use  high- 
powered  satellites  to  send  broadcast 
signals  directly  to  small  rooftop 
antennas. 

The  announcement  by  Comsat  said 
the  company  will  own  “approximate¬ 
ly  half’  of  the  DBS  venture  and  will 
manage  it.  Comsat  did  not  say  how 
much  capital  each  of  the  partners  will 
put  up. 

Ruhe,  Geissler  and  Prudential  will 
split  the  majority  of  the  remaining 
shares  in  the  partnership.  Other 
minority  partners  are  General 
Instrument  Corporation  and  a  group 
of  investors  led  by  Francesco  Galesi, 
a  New  York  real  estate  developer. 

Neither  Ruhe  nor  Geissler  returned 
phone  calls  seeking  to  learn  more 
about  their  involvement  with  Comsat. 

The  size  of  their  investment  in  the 
new  venture  is  “still  to  be  negoti¬ 
ated,”  said  William  K.  Adler,  UPI’s 
vice  president  for  information. 

Adler  said  the  venture  has  “no 


corporate  involvement  with  UPI” 
and  will  not  use  any  of  the  troubled 
news  service’s  assets  or  resources. 

“There  are  sound  financial  reasons 
for  keeping  it  (the  Comsat  deal) 
separate  from  UPI,”  Adler  stated. 
“DBS  ventures  are  speculative.  Ruhe 
and  Geissler  wanted  no  financial  risk 
to  UPI.” 

Adler  added,  however,  that  Ruhe 
and  Geissler  will  not  sign  any 
definitive  agreement  with  Comsat 
unless  there  is  “tangible  benefit  to 
UPI.” 

He  explained  that  the  news  ser¬ 
vice’s  co-owners  want  UPI  to  have 
“guaranteed  access”  to  the  “low 
cost,  high  volume  distribution  sys¬ 
tem”  that  will  be  offered  by  the 
planned  DBS  network  so  UPI  can 
develop  information  services  to  reach 
new  markets,  including  homes  and 
businesses. 


“You  can’t  say  that 
because  they’re  putting 
up  money  for  a  DBS 
project,  they’re  taking 
money  away  from  UPi.’’ 


Comsat’s  spokeswoman  said  it  is 
“premature”  to  discuss  what  kinds  of 
services  will  be  provided  by  the  DBS 
venture,  including  anything  from 
UPI.  She  said  announcement  of  the 
services  to  be  offered  will  come  after 
the  definitive  agreement  is  signed. 

Ruhe  and  Geissler  will  be  using 
venture  capital  provided  by  “con¬ 
ventional  sources”  for  their 
investment  in  the  joint  venture  with 
Comsat,  Adler  said. 

When  asked  why  Ruhe  and  Geissler 
did  not  raise  capital  that  could  be  used 
to  cover  UPI’s  deficits,  Adler  said: 
“There’s  plenty  of  venture  capital 
available  for  direct  broadcast  sat¬ 
ellites.  There’s  virtually  zero  venture 
capital  available  for  companies  with 
historic  operating  losses.  You  can’t 
say  that  because  they’re  putting  up 
money  for  a  DBS  project,  they’re  tak¬ 
ing  money  away  from  UPI.” 

UPI  has  recently  asked  its  Wire 
Service  Guild  employees  to  agree  to 
salary  cuts  and  the  elimination  of  100 
union  positions  as  part  of  a  plan  to 
reduce  expenses  by  $12  million  on  an 


annualized  basis  and  make  the  news 
service  profitable  in  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  and  all  of  1985. 

One  hundred  non-Guild  employees 
also  will  be  laid  off  under  the  plan. 

The  salary  cuts,  covering  all  UPI 
employees,  will  be  25%  from  Sept.  15 
to  Dec.  15,  with  wages  then  being  re¬ 
stored  to  current  levels  over  the  next 
10  months. 

Union  members  are  voting  on  the 
proposal,  with  the  results  expected  in 
mid-September. 

Adler  said  in  addition  to  the  spend¬ 
ing  cuts,  UPI’s  “profitability  plan” 
depends  on  the  company’s  being  able 
to  develop  new,  revenue-producing 
businesses  such  as  any  “subsequent 
moves”  involving  the  DBS  venture. 

Adler  said  Wire  Guild  leaders  were 
“informed”  of  the  co-owners’  talks 
with  Comsat  during  their  negotiations 
with  UPI’s  management  over  staff 
and  salary  reductions.  “They  (union 
officials)  wanted  to  be  sure  this  would 
help  UPI.” 

Ruhe,  in  his  statement,  said  that  he 
and  Geissler  plan  to  make  6.5%  of 
their  investment  in  the  DBS  venture 
available  to  UPI  employees. 

UPI  agreed  to  distribute  6.5%  of  its 
shares  to  its  employees  as  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  salary  cuts.  The  UPI 
shares  will  be  distributed  to  em¬ 
ployees  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
salary  they  lost  from  the  cuts. 

Adler  said  shares  in  the  DBS  ven¬ 
ture  will  be  available  to  UPI  em¬ 
ployees  “as  individuals.” 

UPI’s  co-owners  are  entering  the 
DBS  arena  at  a  time  when  other  com¬ 
pany’s  have  been  pulling  out  because 
of  excessive  costs  and  an  uncertain 
market.  Earlier  this  summer  Western 
Union  announced  it  was  terminating 
its  DBS  efforts,  while  in  July  talks 
between  CBS  and  Comsat  about  a 
possible  DBS  joint  venture  fell 
through. 

United  Satellite  and  Comsat  were 
the  original  parties  to  the  merger  dis¬ 
cussions,  said  James  Longo,  a 
Prudential  spokesman.  “Somewhere 
along  the  line  Ruhe  got  into  it.” 

Longo  said  United  Satellite  and 
Comsat  were  “wobbling  along”  wit¬ 
hout  many  DBS  customers  and 
decided  “together  they  stand  a  much 
better  chance  of  making  it.” _ 
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Vending  box  dispute 

Kansas  City  newspapers  plan  to  battle  suburb’s  contention 
that  it  can  ban  news  boxes  from  all  municipal  property 


A  dispute  over  the  placement  of  one 
newspaper  vending  box  on  a  street 
corner  is  heading  for  a  court  battle 
over  the  constitutionality  of  an 
Olathe,  Kan.,  ordinance  banning  the 
boxes  from  all  city  property. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  and 
Times  was  recently  told  by  the  city  of 
Olathe,  a  Kansas  City  suburb  of  about 
43,000  population,  that  it  had  to  move 
its  vending  box  chained  to  a  stop  sign 
on  a  street  corner  because  it  was  an 
obstruction  to  vehicular  and  pedes¬ 
trian  traffic. 

The  newspaper  company  replied 
that  it  was  willing  to  consider  relocat¬ 
ing  the  box  at  that  site  so  it  would  no 

“We  do  not  accept  a 
complete  ban. 

Distribution  of 
newspapers  is  a  First 
Amendment  protected 
act” 

longer  pose  a  danger  to  public  safety. 
However,  the  negotiations  broke 
down  when  the  city  informed  the  pub¬ 
lisher  that  the  box  had  to  be  removed 
entirely. 

The  case  is  headed  for  municipal 
court  on  Sept.  19. 

General  counsel  Scott  Whiteside 
said  the  Kansas  City  Star  Co.  intends 
to  argue  in  court  that  the  ordinance 
prohibiting  newspaper  vending  boxes 
anywhere  on  city  property  violates 
the  company’s  First  Amendment 
rights. 

“We’ve  always  been  willing  to  live 
with  reasonable  restrictions  that  typi¬ 
cally  involve  how  many  feet  from  the 
curb  boxes  should  be  or  that  they 
can’t  block  intersections,’’  Whiteside 
commented.  “We  do  not  accept  a 
complete  ban.  Distribution  of  news¬ 
papers  is  a  First  Amendment  pro¬ 
tected  act.’’ 

Whiteside  added  that  the  company 
does  not  believe  its  vending  boxes 
pose  a  safety  hazard.  “If  they  did, 
we’d  move  them,”  he  said. 

Whiteside  said  he  “personally  sur¬ 
veyed”  the  company’s  vending  box 
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locations  in  Olathe  “to  make  sure 
they’re  not  a  hazard.” 

City  prosecutor  Steve  Zieber  main¬ 
tained  that  the  Olathe  ordinance  com¬ 
pletely  banning  boxes  from  city  prop¬ 
erty  is  a  “reasonable  restriction”  and 
in  the  interest  of  public  safety. 

He  said  the  law  states  vending 
boxes  “cannot  be  placed  on  a  public 
street  right-of-ways  at  all.”  He  added 
that  ordinance  also  applies  to  “any 
city  property”  such  as  public  parks 
and  sites  “in  front  of  the  library.” 

The  city  is  basing  its  argument  in 
part  on  a  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision  stating  that  municipalities 
can  ban  political  advertising  from 
public  rights-of-way.  Although  the 
Supreme  Court  case  did  not  involve 
newspapers,  Zieber  said  the  city’s 
action  against  vending  boxes  is  an 
“outgrowth”  of  that  decision. 

“What  the  case  boiled  down  to  is  it 
said  a  city  can  ban  anything  they  think 
is  ugly,”  Whiteside  said.  “It’s  hard  to 
reconcile  that  case  with  all  the  many 
cases  at  the  lower  court  level  that  said 
you  cannot  ban  newspapers.” 

Olathe’s  local  newspaper,  the 
Johnson  County  Daily  News,  decided 
to  comply  with  the  ordinance  rather 
than  take  the  matter  to  court. 

“We  just  had  one  (vending  box)  on 
city  property.  It  was  chained  to  a  pole 
on  the  sidewalk  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Johnson  County  Courthouse,”  said 
Daily  News  publisher  John  Marshall. 

Marshall  noted  that  if  the  ordinance 
were  “interpreted  literally,  it  could 
mean  you  couldn’t  do  business  any¬ 
where  on  the  street.” 

Marshall  said  that  after  making  re¬ 
peated  calls  to  Bill  Harness,  the  offi¬ 
cial  in  charge  of  enforcing  the  ordi¬ 
nance,  he  found  out  the  city  was  only 
concerned  with  that  one  News  box. 

The  publisher  noted  that  USA 
Today,  which  has  many  vending 
machines  in  Olathe,  also  has  com¬ 
plied  with  the  ordinance. 

Marshall  thinks  the  city’s  attempt 
to  apply  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  to 
newspaper  vending  boxes  is  ‘‘a 
joke,”  but  he  also  believes  the  dispute 
with  the  Kansas  City  Star  Co. 
“doesn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
First  Amendment.” 

He  explained:  “We’re  talking 


about  the  sale  of  newspapers,  not  our 
ability  to  print  information.”  And 
noting  that  the  disputed  vending 
machine  is  in  a  sparsely  populated 
area,  he  added,  “I  don’t  understand 
why  they  have  a  newspaper  rack  there 
anyway.” 

Another  vending  box  dispute,  this 
time  in  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  ended 
without  any  court  battles  when  the 
city  decided  its  ordinance  was  unclear 
and  rewrote  it. 

According  to  Bill  Gooch,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Jefferson  City 
Capital  News  and  Post-Tribune,  the 
city  told  the  newspapers  to  remove 
their  vending  machine  from  the  down¬ 
town  business  district  after  they  put  it 
there  to  compete  with  USA  Today  and 
the  now-defunct  Missourian. 

Gooch  said  that  since  the  newspap¬ 
ers  already  have  street  sellers  in  the 
area  and  “have  to  live  here,”  they 
decided  not  to  fight. 

“If  we  went  to  court,  we’d  lose 
either  way,”  Gooch  said.  “If  we  lost, 
then  we’d  look  like  fools.  If  we  won, 
we’d  end  up  angering  the  downtown 
merchants  who  are  our  advertisers.” 

Whiteside  added  that 
the  company  does  not 
believe  its  vending  boxes 
pose  a  safety  hazard.  “If 
they  did,  we'd  move 
them,”  he  said. 

USA  Today,  however,  did  not  re¬ 
move  its  boxes  from  the  downtown 
area  because  the  city  ordinance 
regulating  the  amount  of  sidewalk 
space  which  could  be  used  by  mer¬ 
chants  “said  nothing  about  vending 
machines,”  Gooch  commented. 

The  ordinance  was  rewritten  to 
allow  the  placement  of  vending  boxes 
downtown  “with  some  restrictions  as 
to  height  and  width  and  what’s  sold  in 
them.”  Gooch  said. 

The  Jefferson  City  newspapers 
did  not  put  back  their  vending  boxes. 
Gooch  explained,  because  the  mer- 
chants  are  involved  in  a 
“beautification  program”  and  the 
machines  “didn’t  mean  that  much 
revenue.”  I 


Philadelphia  Inquirer  publishing  racing  charts 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

In  an  apparent  first  for  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  is 
offering  horse  racing  fans  an  edition 
with  past  performance  charts. 

The  “Racing  Wrap”  edition, 
launched  Aug.  25,  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  time  a  general  circulation  daly 
has  competed  with  the  Daily  Racing 
Form,  which  haS  dominated  the 
coverage  of  thoroughbred  past  per¬ 
formances  for  decades. 

Priced  at  $1,  the  Inquirer’s  racing 
edition  is  750  cheaper  than  the  Racing 
Form. 

The  Racing  Wrap,  wrapped  around 
the  normal  250  Inquirer,  provides 
past  performance  charts  for  thor¬ 
oughbred  entrants  in  races  at  Key¬ 
stone  Park  in  Pennsylvania,  Garden 
State  Racetrack  in  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware  Park  in  Delaware. 

The  Inquirer  bought  the  rights  to 


the  charts  from  Sports  Eye,  the  Long 
Island-based  daily  which  has  sued  the 
Racing  Form  claiming  the  paper  is 
attempting  to  monopolize  the  thor¬ 
oughbred  past  performance  business 
(E&P,  Aug.  18). 

“An  interesting  sidelight  to  this  is 
that  we  consummated  the  deal  in  the 
old  officies  of  Walter  Annenberg,” 
Cohen  told  E&P.  Annenberg’s 
Triangle  Publishing  owns  the  Racing 
Form. 

Initial  pressruns  of  the  Racing 
Wrap  have  been  5,000,  said  Jerome 
Tillis,  Inquirer  senior  vice  president. 

“We’re  entering  a  market  which 
has  been  dominated  by  one  supplier, 
so  it  will  take  a  while  for  people  to 
catch  on  that  we  are  offering  some¬ 
thing  that  in  many  ways  is  superior  (to 
the  Racing  Form),’’  Tillis  told  E&P. 

Tillis  called  the  edition  “subject 
zoning  as  contrasted  with  geographic 
zoning.’’ 


“This  is  a  market  that  is  used  to 
horse  racing  and  there  has  been  a  fair 
amount  of  renewed  interest  in  racing 
because  of  the  rebuilding  of  Garden 
State,’’  he  said.  The  southern  New 
Jersey  track  was  destroyed  in  a  fire 
several  years  ago. 

Tillis  said  Racing  Wrap  “provides 
the  betting  public,  the  enthusiast  with 
something  they  can  use  to  make  an 
intelligent  decision.’’ 

In  addition  to  the  usual  past  per¬ 
formance  statistics.  Racing  Wrap  pro- 
vides  a  grid  ranking  horses  in 
descending  order  on  the  basis  of  a 
number  of  factors  handicappers  use. 

While  Tillis  declined  to  talk  about 
future  possibilities  for  the  edition, 
there  is  speculation  that  Knight- 
Ridder,  the  Inquirer’s  owner,  may  be 
using  Philadelphia  to  test  whether  the 
concept  could  be  used  by  its  other 
papers. 


Postmaster  General  was  eyed  for  direct  mail  post 

Direct  Marketing  Association,  a  third  ciass  maii  group, 
wanted  Boiger  to  be  its  next  president  and  chief  exec 


Postmaster  General  William  F. 
Boiger,  who  recently  lambasted 
newspapers  for  their  stand  advocat¬ 
ing  higher  rates  for  third  class  mailers, 
was  a  leading  contender  to  be  the  next 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Direct  Marketing  Association. 

DMA  is  a  broad-based  trade  associ¬ 
ation  dealing  in  all  forms  of  direct  mar¬ 
keting,  including  third  class  mail. 

Boiger,  however,  removed  himself 
from  consideration  for  the  DMA  post 
on  Sept.  5,  after  news  stories  revealed 
his  potential  involvement  with  the  as¬ 
sociation. 

John  Blair  &  Co.,  which  owns  Advo 
Systems,  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  di¬ 
rect  mail  marketers,  is  a  member  of  DMA. 

At  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association’s  Operations 
Management  Conference  in  Atlanta 
last  June,  Boiger  described  third  class 
mailers  as  “dynamic,  innovative  and 
aggressive’’  and  defended  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service’s  third  class  rate  poli¬ 
cies  as  being  truly  reflective  of  the 
costs  involved. 

Boiger  said  newspapers,  instead  of 
seeking  higher  postal  rates  for  third 
class  mailers,  should  get  more  aggres¬ 
sive  themselves  and  win  the  battle  “in 
the  marketplace.’’ 

At  no  time  during  his  speech  did 
Boiger  mention  discussions  were 


under  way  with  DMA  about  his 
becoming  its  president. 

ANPA  has  argued  in  Postal  Rate 
Commission  hearings  that  third  class 
mailers  should  pay  more  than  what 
the  PRC  is  recommending  and  has 

At  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers 
Association’s  Operations 
Management  Conference 
in  Atlanta  last  June, 

Boiger  described  third 
class  mailers  as 
“dynamic,  innovative  and 
aggressive ...” 


charged  that  third  class  mail  is  being 
subsidized  by  first  class  mail.  The 
DMA,  on  the  other  hand,  believes 
that  third  class  ....filers  should  pay 
even  less  than  what  the  PRC  suggests. 

In  Atlanta,  Boiger  criticized  ANPA 
for  making  its  subsidy  charge  and  said 
it  was  based  on  a  ‘‘faulty 
understanding’’  of  how  rates  are  set. 

Boiger  was  followed  to  the  podium 
in  Atlanta  by  Jack  Valentine,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Advo,  who  accused  newspap¬ 
ers  of  wanting  to  protect  their  “local 


monopolies’’  by  seeking  higher  third 
class  rates. 

Their  speeches  amounted  to  a  one- 
two  punch  against  the  newspaper 
industry’s  position  on  third  class 
mail. 

Boiger  had  denied  that  his  being 
considered  for  the  DMA  presidency  at 
a  time  when  the  Postal  Rate  Commis¬ 
sion  is  holding  hearings  on  new  mail 
rates  constituted  any  conflict  of  in¬ 
terest. 

Boiger  maintained  that  since  last 
May  he  excused  himself  from  any 
mail  rate  discussions  involving  the 
Postal  Service  staff,  the  USPS  Board 
of  Governors  and  the  PRC. 

Boiger  said  his  attorney  negotiated 
with  the  DMA  over  his  taking  over 
presidency  and  that  he  played  an 
“insignificant  role.” 

The  ANPA  had  no  immediate  com¬ 
ment  on  Bolger’s  involvement  with 
DMA. 


Notice  to  Readers 

Headquarters  of  The  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Co.,  Inc.,  will  move  Sept.  30  to 
II  West  19th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
1001 1.  The  new  telephone  number 
will  be  212-675-4380  after  that  date. 
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New  approach  to  an  old  problem? 

As  part  of  plea  bargain,  published  interview  with  sex  offender 
would  be  used  to  reduce  his  sentence 


By  Nan  Chase 

An  unusual  plea  bargain  in  a  child¬ 
molesting  case  has  brought  a  Bible 
Belt  community  newspaper  to  the 
frontiers  of  sex  education. 

A  middle-aged  Watauga  County, 
N.C.,  man  pleaded  guilty  July  17  to 
taking  indecent  liberties  with  his 
young  granddaughter.  In  striking  a 
deal  that  would  keep  him  out  of  jail 
and  keep  his  granddaughter's  name 
private,  the  offender  agreed  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  candid  interview  with  a 
reporter  from  the  tri-weekly  Watauga 
Democrat.  The  published  interview 
would  be  used  to  reduce  the  500  hours 


‘Tm  not  aware  of  any 
precedent,”  Rusher  said. 
“We  were  interested  in 
making  peop/e  aware  of 
this  type  of  iiiness.” 


of  community  service  called  for  in  the 
plea  bargain. 

The  Watauga  Democrat  has  a 
circulation  of  1 1,500. 

At  the  last  minute  the  interview  was 
killed  because  its  explicit  descriptions 
of  the  sexual  offense  were  judged  too 
strong  for  community  sensibilities. 
Instead,  the  paper  ran  a  short  notice 
of  the  plea. 

The  failure  of  a  bold  experiment 
was  a  disappointment,  but  not  a  sur¬ 
prise,  to  the  social  services  communi¬ 
ty  of  Boone,  the  county  seat. 

As  discussions  of  sexual  abuse 
within  families  open  up  across  the 
country,  social  workers  and  mental 
health  officials  are  looking  for  new 
ways  to  educate  the  public.  Ignorance 
of  the  problem,  they  feel,  will  only 
perpetuate  sexual  trauma  and  its  long¬ 
term  complications. 

The  incidence  of  familiar  sexual 
abuse  is  no  different  in  the  Bible  Belt 
than  in  larger  northern  cities,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Gail  Hawkinson,  staff  psy¬ 
chologist  for  New  River  Mental 
Health  Center  in  Boone. 

“More  education  is  making  it  OK 
for  people  to  come  get  help  for  sexual 
abuse,”  Hawkinson  said.  “The  peo¬ 
ple  —  our  communities,  or  papers  — 
have  to  ask  who  we're  protecting  with 


silence.  We're  protecting  the  offend¬ 
ers.  We’d  like  to  think  it’s  the  dirty  old 
man  in  the  trenchcoat  offering  candy, 
but  it’s  not. 

“This  is  a  first  for  Watauga  County, 
that  he  was  brought  before  the  court 
system,”  said  Hawkinson. 

In  this  instance  the  sexual  abuse 
took  place  from  May  to  October, 
1983,  and  involved  two  sisters, 
although  subsequent  legal  action 
involved  only  one  girl.  The  girls’ 
divorced  mother,  herself  a  victim  of 
childhood  sexual  abuse,  was  aware  of 
the  activity  but  because  she  had  to 
rely  on  her  father-in-law  for  financial 
help,  was  reluctant  to  report  it.  After 
seeing  a  television  show  on  child 
abuse  the  mother  did  report  the  prob¬ 
lem  to  a  social  worker  at  Watauga 
County  Department  of  Social  Ser¬ 
vices. 

“Our  social  worker  investigated 
and  the  man  admitted  the  abuse,  but 
blamed  the  victim,  which  is  not 
uncommon,”  Hawkinson  said.  “In 
this  type  of  case  the  social  worker  has 
to  contact  the  district  attorney  and  he 
makes  the  decision  whether  or  not  to 
prosecute.” 

A  grand  jury  was  convened,  and  on 
March  16,  1984,  the  man  was  indicted 
for  taking  indecent  liberties  with  a 
minor.  Plea  bargain  negotiations  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  he  pleaded  guilty  July  17. 

The  complete  plea  bargain  was  set 
at  a  $1,000  fine,  500  hours  of  commu¬ 
nity  service  (including  a  “candid 
interview  for  public  awareness”), 
court  costs,  mental  health  treatment, 
and  payment  of  the  child’s  mental 
health  treatment.  The  felony  carries  a 
possible  ten  year  prison  sentence. 

According  to  the  defense  attorney, 
Stacy  Eggers  III,  the  idea  for  a  public 
interview  came  from  talks  with 
members  of  the  social  services  and 
legal  communities,  including  the 
Watauga  County  Diagnostic  Team  for 
Abuse  and  Neglect,  a  multi¬ 
disciplinary  group. 

“The  thing  just  kind  of  evolved,” 
Eggers  said.  “Our  obvious  problem 
was  that  we  wanted  to  keep  the  man 
out  of  jail.  The  D.A.’s  problem  was  a 
young  witness,  embarrassed,  who 
was  reluctant  to  testify.  He  wanted  to 
get  the  criminal  off  the  street  with  as 
little  psychological  damage  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  the  child. 

“We  talked  and  hammered  the 
thing  out  over  a  long  period  of  time. 


He  (the  offender)  was  wrestling  with  it 
quite  a  bit.  One  of  the  mitigating  fac¬ 
tors  the  judge  found  was  that  this  was 
his  first  offense  on  anything.” 

District  Attorney  Tom  Rusher 
agreed  with  the  other  principals  in  the 
negotiations  that  the  public  interview 
was  a  worthwhile  new  idea. 

“I’m  not  aware  of  any  precedent,” 
Rusher  said.  “We  were  interested  in 
making  people  aware  of  this  type  of 
illness.” 

Watauga  County  DSS  requested 
Watauga  Democrat  staff  writer  Tim 
Bullard  to  conduct  the  interview.  His 
beat  covers  education,  crime,  and  so¬ 
cial  services,  Bullard  was  briefed  by 
Hawkinson,  DSS  social  worker  Shir- 
lee  Gaines,  and  the  attorneys  of  both 
the  victim  and  the  offender.  Only  the 
offender,  his  attorney,  and  Bullard 
were  present  for  the  hour-and-a-half 
interview. 

Bullard  said  the  interview  was  one 
of  his  most  difficult  assignments.  “I 
didn’t  know  whether  he  was  really 
guilty  or  innocent  when  I  went  in,  but 
when  1  talked  to  him,  his  words  in 
describing  the  granddaughter  made 
me  feel  he  wasn’t  real  repentant.  He 
fit  into  the  mold  of  the  classic  child 
molester. 


“The  story  was  too 
strong  and  not 
representative  of  the 
material  that  ordinarily 
runs  In  the  Democrat,” 
Coffey  said. 


“The  things  he  said  he  did  with  this 
child  offended  me  as  a  man,”  Bullard 
said.  “It  left  me  depressed.  It  was  like 
sitting  through  a  blue  movie  for  30 
hours.” 

In  the  interview  the  offender 
described  the  close  family  relation¬ 
ship  that  over  the  course  of  some 
months  took  on  a  highly  charged  sex¬ 
ual  aspect.  So  explicit  was  the  lan¬ 
guage,  that  the  Watauga  Democra'.’s 
publisher,  Rachel  Rivers-Coffey,  and 
the  executive  editor,  Armfield  Cof¬ 
fey,  decided  to  kill  the  interview 
before  it  saw  print. 

“The  story  was  too  strong  and  not 
representative  of  the  material  that 
(Continued  on  page  21) 
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state  derk  arrested  in  Friday's  fires 


Century-old  rivalry  heats  up 

/n  Sacramento,  the  lean,  hungry  Union  battles  the  big, 
prosperous  Bee  for  a  bigger  share  of  the  market 


By  M.L.  Stein 

You  don't  find  many  newspaper 
rivalries  dating  back  to  the  ISSO's. 

Nor  are  there  many  cities  where  a 
liberal  and  a  conservative  newspaper 
compete  in  a  battle  of  such  intensity. 

That’s  the  situation  in  Sacramento, 
California,  where  the  Sacramento 
Bee  and  the  Sacramento  Union  are 
going  head-to-head  in  a  growing 
region  with  an  estimated  one  million 
population. 

At  the  moment,  the  fight  is  far  from 
even.  The  Bee  is  big  and  prosperous, 
while  the  Union  is  lean,  hungry  and 
losing  money.  But  it’s  determined  to 
stay  in  business  and  close  the  gap. 

The  gap  is  wide.  The  Bee  claimed 
its  average  daily  circulation,  as  of 
Aug.  12,  was  220,000  and  256,000  on 
Sunday.  Vice  president  Erwin  Potts 
expects  it  to  jump  in  September. 

The  Union  reported  its  average  dai¬ 
ly  circulation  in  July  was  108,245  and 
106,644  on  Sunday. 

Also,  according  to  Potts,  the  Bee’s 
1983  share  of  the  field  in  all  advertis¬ 
ing  was  68.71%,  a  figure  not  disputed 
by  the  Union. 

Alan  D.  Ewen,  62,  a  Harvard- 
trained  business  leader,  who  went 
suddenly  from  being  a  leading  Union 
news  source  to  its  president  and  CEO, 
is  intent  on  changing  this  picture. 


The  lanky,  amiable  Ewen,  who 
took  over  Aug.  20,  said  he  was  picked 
by  the  newspaper’s  chairman  and 
owner,  Richard  M.  Scaife,  to  put  the 
Union  in  the  black  and  “make  it  a 
more  viable  enterprise  and  a  stronger 
social  institution.’’ 

Ewen,  who  has  had  long  corporate 
experience,  came  into  prominence  as 
executive  director  of  the  Sacramento 
Area  Commerce  and  Trade  Organiza¬ 
tion  (SATCO),  which  has  drawn  some 
150  new  companies  to  the  Sac¬ 
ramento. 

He  heads  a  newspaper  that  was 
founded  in  1851  and  calls  itself  “The 
Oldest  Daily  in  the  West.’’ 

Mark  Twain,  whose  bust  adorns  the 
lobby,  was  one  of  the  Union’s  corre¬ 
spondents  along  with  Noah  Brooks, 
who  distinguished  himself  covering 
the  Civil  War. 

Ewen  asserted  that  he  has  been 
assured  by  Scaife  that  “the  paper  will 
stay.’’ 

But  it  will  take  time  to  financially 
improve  it,  he  added.  “The  day-to- 
day  leadership  was  not  here,’’  he 
explained.’’  We  need  to  build  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  —  to  make  this 
paper  better.’’ 

His  reference  was  to  the  fact  that 
the  Union’s  former  acting  president, 
Barry  Hopwood,  divided  his  time 
between  Sacramento  and  Lebanon, 


Pa.,  where  he  is  general  manager  of 
another  Scaife  newspaper. 

Ewen  said  he  also  hopes  to  erase 
the  past  bitterness  between  the  two 
dailies,  replacing  it  with  “spirited 
competition  conducted  at  a  high 
level.’’ 

Charles  Kenny  (C.K.)  McClatchy, 
57,  president  of  McClatchy  Newspap¬ 
ers,  of  which  the  Bee  is  the  flagship, 
said  he  too  looks  forward  to  a  tough, 
fairfight  with  the  Union,  but  indicated 
that  old  animosities  may  be  hard  to 
dispel. 

McClatchy,  a  soft-spoken  man  who 
favors  natural  shoulder  grey  suits  and 
button-down  collared  shirts,  was 
interviewed  in  his  modest  office  lined 
with  autographed  pictures  of  John  F. 
Kennedy,  Adlai  Stevenson  (for  whom 
he  worked  as  a  campaign  press  aide), 
Theodore  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Earl  Warren  and  other  notables. 

The  Bee  also  has  deep  historical 
roots.  It  was  founded  in  1857  by 
C.K.’s  great-grandfather,  James 
McClatchy,  and  has  been  in  the  family 
ever  since.  C.K.’s  brother,  James,  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  McClatchy 
Newspapers  and  another  brother,  Ell¬ 
ery,  is  a  director. 

But  events  of  recent  history  con¬ 
cerning  the  Bee  and  the  Union  still 
rankle  C.K.,  who  charged  that  the 
Union’s  former  owner,  John  McGoff, 
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C.K.  McClatchy 


filed  a  $43  million  lawsuit  against  the 
Bee  “in  an  effort  to  destroy  us.” 

The  action,  which  was  dropped, 
contended  the  Bee  was  attempting  to 
monopolize  the  Sacramento  market. 

The  Bee  president  also  recalled 
what  he  claimed  were  unfair  and  mis- 


"IVe  have  no  desire  to 
see  the  Union  disappear” 
McCiatchy,  a  one-time 
Washington  Post 
reporter,  toid  E&P.  “We’re 
simpiy  putting  out  the 
best  newspaper  we  can.” 


leading  Union  stories  related  to  a  1978 
mailers’  strike  at  the  Bee. 

After  a  Bee  delivery  van  driver  had 
been  attacked  by  two  men,  the  Union 
ran  a  story  alleging  that  sheriff's 
deputies  were  “riding  shotgun”  on 
Bee  vans.  The  sheriff  s  office  denied 
it  was  providing  special  security  for 
the  Bee,  saying  it  was  merely  trying  to 
apprehend  the  attackers. 

“Their  (the  Union’s)  whole  manner 
during  the  strike  soured  the  atmos¬ 
phere,”  McClatchy  said.  “They  were 
cheerleaders  for  the  strikers,  which 
was  strange  because  that  paper  al¬ 
ways  had  been  anti-union.  We 
couldn’t  look  at  them  as  friendly  com¬ 
petitors.” 

An  observer  might  conclude  the 
relationship  isn’t  too  friendly  today. 

Union  staffers  are  ticked  off  by  the 
fact  that  Bee  is  publishing  the  Union’s 
Wingo  contest  numbers  in  its  two  edi¬ 
tions  after  copying  them  out  of  the 
Union’s  early  edition. 

“This  is  not  up  to  the  ethical  stan¬ 
dards  of  a  daily  newspaper,”  Union 
vice  president  and  editor  Peter  Hayes 
commented.  “We  have  gotten  scores 
of  letters  and  phone  calls  from  readers , 
condemning  the  practice.” 


Another  sore  point  at  the  Union  is 
the  Bee’s  hiring  away  its  chief  capitol 
correspondent  and  columnist,  Dan 
Walters,  regarded  by  many  as  one  of 
the  best  political  writers  in  the  state. 

The  more  affluent  Bee  also  per¬ 
suaded  the  Union’s  Sunday  Magazine 
editor  Terry  Dvorak,  to  switch  over. 

McClatchy  and  other  Bee  officials 
made  it  clear  the  newspaper  is  bent  on 
improving  its  dominant  position  and 
is  aiming  for  greater  national  recogni¬ 
tion. 

Besides  Walters  and  Dvorak,  the 
Bee  has  signed  on  Gregory  Favre, 
former  Chicago  Sun-Times  managing 
editor,  as  executive  editor.  It  recently 
introduced  a  new  magazine,  Sunday 
Woman,  and  has  started  a  major  radio 
and  tv  campaign  to  boost  circulation. 

To  offset  the  competition  from 
shared  mail  companies,  the  Bee  has 
created  a  Big  Valley  preprint  of  ad 
inserts  jointly  with  the  Lodi  Sentinel, 
Stocton  Record,  Merced  Sun-Star 
and  its  sister  McClatchy  paper,  the 
Fresno  Bee.  McClatchy  also  owns  the 
Modesto  Bee  and  the  Anchorage  Dai¬ 
ly  News. 

“We  can  do  everything  Advo  can 
do  and  do  it  in  paid  circulation  news¬ 
papers,”  Potts  asserted.  “We’re  pro¬ 
fitable  and  intend  to  remain  profit¬ 
able.” 

While  conceding  the  Bee’s  superior 
manpower  and  resources,  Hayes 
vowed,  the  Union  will  battle  its 
opposition  down  to  the  wire. 

Maintaining  that  Union  reporters, 
although  outnumbered,  are  scrappier, 
Hayes  declared  that  “We  try  to  out- 
think,  outhustle  and  outwrite  them. 
We  have  better  writers  and  we  en¬ 
courage  better  writing  more  than  they 
do.” 

Hayes  also  noted  that  the  Union 
recently  has  been  built  up  with  the 
addition  of  a  science  and  health  sec¬ 
tion,  a  Money  Week  magazine  and  a 
separate  Sunday  travel  and  leisure 
section. 

The  editor’s  praise  of  his  staff  s  zeal 
was  supported  by  one  observer,  San 
Francisco  Examiner  capitol  corre- 


The  Bee  chief  said  he 
respects  both  Scaife  and 
Ewen,  adding,  “We  have 
not  had  the  same 
unpieasant  experience 
with  Mr.  Scaife  as  with 
John  McGoff.” 


spondent  Gale  Cook,  who  described 
the  Union  as  “financially  poor,  but 
providing  strong  competiton.” 

Cook,  the  Examiner’s  former  city 
editor,  added  that  the  Union  “has  got- 


Alan  Ewen 

ten  a  lot  of  mileage  out  of  a  small  staff 
in  competition  with  a  "powerful 
institution.” 

Union  managing  editor  Daniel 
Sabol,  former  managing  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  said  the  paper  has  45 
reporters  and  editors,  compared  to 


Ewen  asserted  that  he 
has  been  assured  by 
Scaife  that  “the  paper  wiii 
stay.” 


the  Bee’s  262  newsroom  staffers, 
including  148  reporters,  plus  34  part- 
timers. 

But  Sabol  claimed  the  Union  — 
with  four  reporters  —  did  a  better  job 
of  covering  the  Los  Angeles  Olym¬ 
pics  than  its  rival  and  has  a  better 
sports  section. 

The  Union  also  got  a  pat  on  the 
back  from  Thomas  R.  Hoeber,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  respected  California 
Journal  magazine  and  a  former  Sac¬ 
ramento  city  councilman. 

“The  Union  picks  its  (news)  targets 
and  will  do  a  good  job  on  a  specific 
story,”  Hoeber  said.  “It  keeps  the 
Bee  on  its  toes.  In  covering  city  coun¬ 
cil  meetings,  the  Union  tended  to  be 
hungrier  and  hustled  more.” 

Hoeber  lauded  both  newspapers 
for  accuracy  and  noted  that  “Both 
have  a  unique  opportunity  to  serve 
the  city  well.” 

Not  everyone  in  Sacramento  is  con¬ 
vinced  the  Bee  is  devoted  to  a  com¬ 
petitive  situation.  Some,  including 
Union  personnel,  believe  the 
McClatchy  giant  would  like  to  see  -  he 
Union  fold  and  is  working  toward  that 
end,  and  intention  denied  by 
McClatchy. 

“We  have  no  desire  to  see  the 
Union  disappear,”  McClatchy,  a  one- 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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IN  BRIEF - 

Media  turns  out 
for  grand  prix 

Over  600  members  of  the  news 
media  were  on  hand  July  1  to  greet  the 
return  of  Grand  Prix  racing  to  metro¬ 
politan  New  York. 

The  running  of  the  U.S.  Grand  Prix 
at  the  Meadowlands  in  New  Jersey 
marked  the  first  car  race  of  that  type 
to  be  held  in  the  area  since  1937. 

Press  credentials  were  handed  out 
to  652  members  of  the  media,  with  the 
largest  representation  going  to  the  275 
print  reporters  on  hand. 

There  were  also  241  news  photo¬ 
graphers,  103  members  to  tv  news 
teams,  33  radio  news  people  and  31 
foreign  reporters. 

New  Jersey  media  alone  accounted 
for  120  of  the  652  credentialed. 

Conn,  daily 
wins  IRS  case 

A  ruling  by  Judge  Jose  A.  Cabranes 
in  Hartford  District  court  found  The 
Day  of  New  London,  Conn.,  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  tax  laws  applying  to  charitable 
foundations,  is  subject  of  an  appeal  in 
the  same  court  by  the  United  States 
Justice  Department. 

The  Day  I  rust,  owner  of  most  of 
the  newspaper's  stock,  had  sued  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  after  the 
IRS  ruled  that  the  trust  was  subject  to 
regulations  requiring  that  it  own  no 
more  than  20%  of  the  stock  of  any 
company. 

The  Day  Trust  distributes  publish¬ 
ing  company  income  to  the  Boden- 
wein  Public  Benevolent  Foundation. 

Investigator  fined 
for  releasing  info 

A  private  investigator  who  believed 
an  Ontario  reporter  was  conducting  a 
“vendetta”  against  his  firm  has  been 
fined  $400  for  giving  out  unauthorized 
credit  information  about  the  jour¬ 
nalist. 

Gerald  Gibson  and  his  company. 
Monarch  Protection  Services,  were 
charged  with  giving  credit 
information  about  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Record  reporter  Brock 
Ketcham  to  a  Toronto  investment 
firm  in  June  1983. 

During  his  trial,  Gibson  testified 
that  the  company  felt  Ketcham  was 
conducting  a  “vendetta”  against  it 
j  because  the  reporter  had  written  a 
number  of  stories  about  the  telephone 


techniques  the  firm  used  in  selling 
investments. 

The  investigator  said  he  compiled  a 
confidential  report  on  Ketcham,  and 
included  it  in  a  credit  history  sent  to 
the  investment  company.  Under 
Ontario’s  Consumer  Reporting  Act,  a 
person  must  be  notified  when  his 
credit  is  being  checked. 

La  Prensa  gets 
newsprint  help 

The  Norwegian  National  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International  Press 
Institute  has  sent  1 ,800  tons  of  news¬ 
print  to  allow  Nicaragua’s  only 
opposition  newspaper  to  publish 
throughout  the  upcoming  national 
election  campaign. 

Publication  of  the  newspaper.  La 
Prensa,  has  been  interrupted  several 
times  in  recent  years  because  it  could 
not  get  newsprint.  The  ruling  Sanda- 
nista  government,  which  has  per¬ 
iodically  censored  the  paper,  has  re¬ 
fused  to  issue  an  import  license  for 
newsprint. 

The  gift  —  1 ,000  tons  from  Norway 
newspapers  and  800  tons  from  Swed¬ 
ish  papers  —  was  described  by  the 
committee  as  “a  handshake  form  the 
Norwegian  press  to  all  those  in  Nicar¬ 
agua  who  want  a  democratic 
development  with  freedom  of 
expression  and  democracy.” 

N.Y.  News  has 
youth  job  program 

The  New  York  Daily  News  said  it 
exceeded  its  goal  of  finding  25,000 
summer  jobs  for  the  city’s  youth. 

“There  is  no  question  we  have 
achieved  our  goal.  Our  belief  is  we 
have  surpassed,”  said  Carol  Brow¬ 
nell,  communications  director  of  the 
paper’s  Summer  Jobs  ’84  program. 

The  summer  jobs  program  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  York  City  Partner¬ 
ship,  a  city-wide  coalition  of  major 
corporations  and  civic  groups. 

The  four-year-old  employment 
drive  is  headed  by  a  different  major 
corporation  each  year.  The  Daily 
News  is  the  lead  company  for  this 
y^ar. 

The  program  seeks  to  find  summer 
work  for  economically  disadvantaged 
youth  between  16  and  21. 

Last  year,  working  through  govern¬ 
ment  and  community  agencies,  the 
program  helped  nearly  20,000  youths 
earn  more  than  $15  million  in  wages. 


Media  urged  to 
evaluate  more 

James  H.  Dowling,  chief  operating 
officer  for  the  Burson-Marsteller 
public  relations  firm,  says  the  news 
media  should  evaluate  on  a  con¬ 
tinuous  and  systematic  basis  how  well 
the  public  understands  the  news  that 
is  presented. 

The  media  accurately  measures  the 
impact  of  advertising,  Dowling  says, 
but  “when  it  comes  to  finding  out  how 
well  the  public  understands  and  re¬ 
tains  news,  and  especially  complex 
news,  there  has  been  little  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  media. 

“News  organizations  conduct 
opinion  polls  and  issue  studies  all  the 
time,  and  the  task  of  determining 
whether  a  news  story  is  well 
understood,  partially  understood  or 
not  understood  at  all  will  be  easy  to 
accomplish,”  Dowling  said  in  an 
address  to  the  utilites  section  of  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of  America. 

“I  hope  nobody  will  think  that  this 
constitutes  a  threat  to  freedom  of  the 
press  ...  I  do  not  suggest  that  the 
findings  be  other  than  company  con¬ 
fidential.  Feedback  should  not  be  for 
second  guessing,  but  for  guidance.” 

Dowling  said  reporters  need  feed¬ 
back  whether  they  know  it  or  not. 

“If  the  media  does  not  respond,” 
he  said  “we  must  step  forward  and  do 
the  job  for  them.  This  is  really  the 
ultimate  truth  squad  necessary  to 
know  whether  the  public  is  being 
served  by  the  media.” 

Judge  won’t  dismiss 
suit  against  UPl 

United  Press  International’s 
motion  to  dismiss  an  age  discrimina¬ 
tion  class  action  suit  filed  by  14  former 
employees  was  dismissed  by  a  federal 
judge. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Abraham 
D.  Sofaer  said  in  dismissing  the 
motion  that  the  former  employees 
upon  termination  had  signed  waivers 
under  circumstances  that  suggest 
“that  they  were  not  made  voluntarily 
and  knowingly.” 

The  judge  also  denied  the  motion 
with  respect  to  several  technical 
grounds  raised  by  UPL 

The  class  action  suit  charges  that  42 
of  at  least  50  employees  terminated  by 
UPl  in  1982  “were  over  the  age  of  40 
and  under  the  age  of  70.” 
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Media  General 
posts  higher  income 

Media  General  reported  higher  re¬ 
venues  and  earnings  for  the  second 
quarter  and  first  half. 

Second  quarter  revenues  were  up 
from  $128,446,000  to  $141,219,000, 
income  before  taxes  from  $17,402,000 
to  $18,224,000,  net  income  from 
$10,217,000  to  $10,934,000,and  earn¬ 
ings  per  share  from  $1.44  to  $1.54. 

In  the  first  six  months,  revenues 
grew  from  $248,243,000  to 
$271,516,000,  income  before  taxes 
from  $32,067,000  to  $34,038,000,  net 
income  from  $18,732,000  to 
$20,423,000,  and  earnings  per  share 
from  $2.64  to  $2.88. 

Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  vice  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer,  said 
“Two  elements  continue  to  have  a 
negative  impact  on  our  broadcast 
earnings:  our  Broadcast  Services  sub¬ 
sidiary,  where  a  major  rebuilding 
process  is  underway,  and  operations 
expenses  associated  with  the  con¬ 
struction  of  our  new  cable  system  in 
Fairfax  County,  Virginia. 

“But  these  negatives  have  been 
offset  by  the  star  performance  of  our 
newspaper  division,  plus  good  per¬ 
formance  by  our  television  stations 
and  other  operating  units;  and  the 
economy  continues  to  be  quite  strong 
in  all  our  key  market  areas.” 

FCC  delays  change 
in  tv  owner  rules 

Faced  with  opposition  from  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  decided  to  delay  a 
rule  change  expanding  the  number  of 
television  stations  that  a  company  can 
own. 

The  delay  will  be  at  least  until  April 
1985. 

The  FCC  voted  in  July  to  expand  its 
“7-7-7”  rule  limiting  companies  to 
owning  at  most  seven  television  sta¬ 
tions,  seven  a.m.  radio  stations  and 
seven  f.m.  radio  stations  to  a  “12-12- 
12”  rule  through  1990.  On  that  date, 
all  ownership  limits  were  to  expire. 

The  rule  change  was  long  sought  by 
the  broadcast  industry,  including 
newspaper  companies  which  also 
own  tv  stations. 

However,  both  the  Senate  and 
House  expressed  opposition  to  the 
rule  change  as  it  related  to  tv  stations. 

Rep  Timothy  Wirth  (D-Colo.), 
chairman  of  the  House  telecom¬ 
munications  subcommittee,  reported¬ 
ly  met  with  FCC  chairman  Mark  Fow- 
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ler  and  told  him  that  if  the  commission 
did  not  delay  its  ruling,  then  Congress 
would  seek  to  ban  the  change  outright 
and  take  decision  making  power  in 
ownership  matters  away  from  the 
FCC. 

The  FCC,  however,  left  intact  its 
decision  to  expand  the  ownership 
limit  on  radio  stations.  The  new  limits 
were  to  take  effect  on  Sept.  8. 

The  current  “7”  rule  for  television 
stations  also  limits  ownership  to  no 
more  than  five  VHF  stations  and  two 
UHF  stations  out  of  the  total  number 
any  one  company  can  own. 

The  proposed  change  to  “12”  in  tv 
ownership  also  would  have  removed 
the  restrictions  on  the  number  of  V  H  F 
stations  that  could  be  owned. 

Congress  urges 
reopening  of  paper 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  have 
passed  a  resolution  calling  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Paraguay  to  allow  the 
reopening  of  the  newspaper  ABC 
Color,  which  the  government  closed 
March  22. 

Sen.  Nancy  Kassebaum  (R-Kans.) 
who  has  campaigned  to  get  Para¬ 
guayan  President  Alfredo  Stroessner 
to  reverse  his  closure  order,  declared: 
“I  hope  the  Senate’s  wishes,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  House,  will  show  President 
Stroessner  the  American  people’s 
belief  that  freedom  of  the  press  should 
extend  beyond  our  own  national 
borders.” 

Until  the  government  moved 
against  ABC  Color,  it  had  been  the 
most  widely  read  newspaper  in  Para¬ 
guay.  The  government  said  it  was  sub¬ 
verting  public  order. 

Harte-Hanks  profits 
rose  12%  in  quarter 

Harte-Hanks  Communications,  re¬ 
ported  fully  diluted  earnings  of  50^ 
per  share  for  the  quarter  ended  June 
30,  1 984,  up  1 4%  from  the  440  re¬ 
ported  for  the  same  quarter  of  1983. 

Primary  earnings  were  50^  per 
share,  up  4%  over  the  same  quarter 
last  year.  Primary  earnings  per  share 
for  the  quarter  ended  June  30,  1983 
benefited  30  per  share  as  a  result  of 
the  conversion  of  the  company’s  $35 
pillion  8%  convertible  subordinated 
debentures  in  June,  1983.  The  per 
share  figures  for  the  quarter  ended 
June  30,  1983  reflect  a  two-for-one 
stock  split  paid  on  July  8,  1983. 

Second  quarter  operating  revenues 
totaled  $131,1 32,000,  up  1 8%  from  the 


$1 1 1,241,000  in  the  second  quarter  of ; 
last  year.  On  a  pro  forn.a  basis, 
operating  revenues  increased  16%. 

Net  income  for  the  quarter  was 
$10,975,000,  up  12%  from  the 
$9,827,000  reported  for  the  same  per-  j 
iod  last  year.  I 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1984, 
fully  diluted  earnings  per  share  were 
760,  up  12%  from  the  year  before. 
Primary  earnings  were  760  per  share, 
up  4%  from  the  same  period  in  1983. 
Primary  earnings  per  share  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1983  were  impacted 
20  per  share  resulting  from  the  con¬ 
vertible  subordinated  debenture  con¬ 
version. 

Operating  revenues  for  the  first  six 
months  reached  $242,179,000  com¬ 
pared  to  $209,058,000  for  the  same 
period  in  1983.  Net  income  was 
$16,8  1  7,000,  compared  to 
$14,768,000  in  the  first  half  of  1983. 

Gannett  Foundation 
awards  $1.8  million 

The  Gannett  Foundation,  ranked 
I7th  in  assets  among  independent 
foundations,  has  handed  out  over  $1 
million  in  grants  in  the  last  two 
months  to  communities  served  by 
Gannett  media. 

The  220  grants,  totaling  $1 ,218,065, 
went  to  71  different  communities 
served  by  the  company’s  newspap¬ 
ers,  broadcast  outlets,  outdoor 
advertising  and  other  interests. 

The  total  amount  of  grants 
announced  by  the  Foundation  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks  comes  to  $1,828,815. 

In  addition  to  the  grants  to  com¬ 
munities,  the  Gannett  Foundation 
awarded  14  grants,  totaling  $250,000, 
to  a  varity  of  Journalism  education 
programs  and  activities  offering  mid¬ 
career  training  for  working  pro¬ 
fessionals. 

The  Foundation  also  announced 
$300,000  in  contributions  to  the 
museums,  libraries  and  policy  centers 
of  living  former  presidents.  Receiving 
$  100,000  each  are  the  Carter  Center  of 
Emory  University,  the  Gerald  R. 
Ford  Library  and  Museum,  and  the 
Richard  Nixon  Presidential  Library. 

Thirty-four  scholarships  totaling 
$60,750  were  awarded  by  the  Founda¬ 
tion  to  journalism  majors  in  news- 
editorial,  broadcast  or  advertising 
courses-of-study  at  22  colleges  and 
universities  across  the  country. 

The  Gannett  Foundation  was 
established  in  1935  by  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett,  the  late  founder  of  the  Gannett 
Newspar>ers  Group  and  Gannett  Co., 
Inc. 
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Shop  talk 
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It’s  out  of  our  hands.  We're  messen¬ 
gers,  only  messengers.  Accountable, 
perhaps,  for  the  way  we  report,  but 
not  for  what  we  report  —  accountable 
for  the  methods  we  use,  not  for  the 
content  we  produce. 

My  chief  worry  is  the  first  of  those 
biases  —  bias  against  change- 
.  .  .  bias  in  favor  of  the  status  quo. 
And  the  persistence  of  that  tricky  old 
myth,  objectivity,  is  only  one  source 
of  my  concern.  The  other  is  the  youn¬ 
ger  generation,  which  I  am  now  old 
enough  to  worry  about. 

I  cite  the  case  of  Dan  Debuque  (not 
his  real  name,  but  a  real  person 
nonetheless).  Dan  was  an  outstanding 
student  at  Notre  Dame  who  came  to 
us  in  the  summer  as  an  intern, 
between  his  junior  and  senior  years. 

Now  when  I  was  an  intern  in  the 
1960s,  anyone  foolish  enough  to  show 
up  with  starch  in  his  clothes  would 
have  assumed  the  presence  of  starch 
to  mean  the  absence  of  social  con¬ 
science. 

Ties  and  socks  were  seen  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  bourgeois  tendencies,  and  a 
comb,  if  used,  proved  that  the  owner 
was  possessed  of  wrong  thought  on 
any  number  of  issues. 

Imagine  my  concern,  then,  when 
Debuque  showed  up  for  work  as  an 
intern  a  couple  of  summers  ago  with 
not  only  starched  chinos  and  a  stiff 
blue  oxford  cloth  shirt,  but  also  a  blue 
blazer  and  color-coordinated  tie.  And 
polished  shoes. 

I  rushed  out  into  the  newsroom 
shouting,  “No.  No.  You're  all  wrong, 
interns  don’t  look  like  this.’’ 

I  think  Debuque  was  startled  by  this 
introduction  to  the  managing  editor, 
but  he  took  it  with  great  good  grace. 
He  kept  showing  up,  stiff  and  proper, 
and  he  had  a  great  summer.  Occa¬ 
sionally  I  would  walk  by  his  desk  and 
mumble  something  about  his  taking 
care  not  to  fall  down,  lest  he  break  his 
shirt  and  the  stuffing  fall  out. 

Of  course  it’s  not  just  the  younger 
generation  we  have  to  worry  about. 

Not  too  long  ago,  an  executive  of 
our  company  spoke  to  an  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  audience.  1  am  told  that  he 
said  he  worries  about  the  refuges  from 
the  ebullient  60s  who  now  hold  rank  in 
the  newsrooms. 

I  think  he  worries  about  what  all  of 
us  former  troublemakers  are  doing 
with  the  power  we  now  enjoy.  I  sus¬ 
pect  he  is  mistrustful  of  our  steward¬ 
ship,  fearing  that  time  has  not  mel¬ 
lowed  us  sufficiently  —  that  we  have 
no’  been  co-opted  by  our  mortages. 

He  thinks,  I  guess,  that  we  want  to 


use  the  newspaper  to  change  the 
world.  And  he’s  right,  in  a  way. 

That  same  sort  of  alarm  was  sound¬ 
ed  by  Iowa’s  Mike  Gartner  at  a  recent 
convention  of  newspaper  editors.  He 
was  talking  about  the  current  crop  of 
journalism  school  graduates.  Gart¬ 
ner,  a  prominent  spokesman  for 
American  journalism,  complained 
about  young  graduates’  being  taught 
that  journalists  are  in  business  to 
change  the  world. 

He  hadn’t  met  Dan  Debuque.  He 
would  have  been  reassured. 

For  my  part,  I  yearn  for  applicants 
who  talk  about  change,  rather  than 
fret  about  career  paths  and  company 
benefits. 

Our  job,  I  think,  is  to  facilitate 
change  in  a  dynamic  culture:  to  illu¬ 
minate  issues  already  on  the  public 


IVe  can’t  do  that  with  a 
sterile,  objective 
journalism,  practice  by 
reporters  who  have  stiff 
collars  and  limp  social 
consciences. 


agenda  and  place  new  issues  on  it. 

We  can’t  do  that  with  a  sterile, 
objective  journalism,  practice  by 
reporters  who  have  stiff  collars  and 
limp  social  consciences. 

I  don’t  think  I’m  exaggerating  the 
danger.  It  was  no  less  a  figure  than 
Mike  O’Neill,  in  his  now-famous  val¬ 
edictory  speech  to  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  who 
decried  journalism  that  seeks  to  pro¬ 
voke  change  through  an  adversary  re¬ 
lationship  with  government. 

Mr.  O’Neill  charged  that  we  jour¬ 
nalists  no  longer  “submit  auto¬ 
matically  to  the  rigors  of  old- 
fashioned  impartiality  .  .  .  not  al¬ 
ways,  but  too  often,  we  surrender  to 
the  impulse  of  advocacy,  in  the  name 
of  reform,  but  forgetful  of  balance, 
fairness  and  —  it  isn’t  too 
unfashionable  to  say  so  —  what  is 
good  for  the  country.’’ 

I  suppose  Mr.  O’Neill  is  making  a 
valid  point.  We  shouldn’t  seek  to  be  at 
odds  with  the  political  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  system  about  which  we  re¬ 
port. 

But  I  fear  it  is  inevitable,  unless  we 
are  willing  to  take  refuge  in  the 
“relentless  factuality’’  of  objective 
reporting — the  safe  haven  of  stories 
without  conclusions  —  the  false 
peace  of  journalism  without  a  point  of 
view. 

Stephen  Hess,  in  his  book  The 
Washington  Reporters,  found  that  for 


the  most  part,  stories  coming  out  of 
Washington  are  little  more  than  a 
“mosaic  of  facts  and  quotations  from 
sources,  stories  in  which  sources  pro¬ 
vide  the  sense  and  tint  of  the  day’s 
news.’’ 

Readers  know  the  difference. 
That’s  why  they’re  angry  with  us.  Not 
because  we’re  impertinent.  Not 
because  they  suspect  us  of  advocacy. 
But  because  they  don’t  believe  the 
stories  we  write  for  them.  They  know 
we’re  not  telling  it  like  it  really  is. 

General  Haig  put  it  well: 
”...  there  is  an  ultimate  control  on 
the  press:  if  its  readers  do  not  believe 
it  and  do  not  trust  it  or  if  they  think  it 
lacks  a  standard  of  fair  play,  they  will 
stop  heeding  it,  and  it  will  die.’’ 

One  suspects  he  hopes  fervently  for 
such  an  outcome. 

My  hope  is  vested  in  the  Dan 
Debuques  —  the  Bill  Greiders  of 
tomorrow.  That’s  why  I  tried  to 
exercise  a  little  moral  leadership  with 
Dan. 

I  wanted  to  encourage  him  to  be 
interested  in  the  catalog  of  political, 
economic  and  social  challenges  facing 
our  community,  rather  than  the  latest 
offerings  in  the  catalog  from  L.L. 
Bean’s. 

If  he  writes  more  in  his  career  than 
the  coded  dialogue  that  passes  for  so 
much  political/governmental  report¬ 
ing,  he  will  come  underfire.  But  that’s 
not  such  a  bad  thing,  being  under  fire. 

General  Haig  recalled  that,  “When 
a  Roman  emperor  or  general  returned 
to  the  city  after  a  great  victory,  and 
was  awarded  a  triumph,  he  passes 
among  the  populace  wearing  a  hero’s 
chaplet,  surrounded  by  his  soldiers, 
his  booty  and  his  captives. 

“Lest  he  be  made  drunk  by  glory 
and  the  cheers  of  the  citizens,  he  was 
sometimes  provided  with  a  slave  who 
accompanied  him  in  the  ceremonies 
and  whispered  into  his  ear,  'Remem¬ 
ber,  you  are  mortal.’’’ 

“In  present-day  America,’’  the 
General  said,  “the  press  performs 
this  function." 

I  think  our  proper  role  is  more  than 
that  of  the  slave  in  the  grandee's  sha¬ 
dow.  It  was  Augusto  Cesar  Sandinc 
who  gave  his  name  to  a  revolution  in 
Central  America  —  and  who  said,  “it 
is  better  to  die  as  rebels  under  fire 
than  to  live  as  slaves." 

Under  fire,  we  quickly  come  to 
know  who  and  what  we  really  are  and 
what  our  real  responsibilities  must  be. 
We  come  under  fire  when  we  relen¬ 
tlessly  pursue  the  story  of  state  police 
misconduct,  in  the  shooting  of  a  sus¬ 
pect  who  was  alleged  to  have  killed  a 
state  trooper. 

We  come  under  fire  when  we 
expose  a  local  police  chief  who  pro- 
(Continned  on  page  21) 
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‘‘ZIP+4  codes 
i^illsave 
I  Pacific Gas& 


Electric  CompaiQ^ 
^200,000  this  year.” 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TO  SEE  HOW  YOUR  COMPANY  CAN  SAVE,  TOO. 


PG&E  was  one  of  the  first  companies 
to  convert  to  ZiP+4  codes—the  Postal 
Service’^  9-digit  system  for  First-Class 
Mail?  Now  its  once-a-month  mailing  to  4 
million  customers  is  made  at  considera¬ 
ble  savings.  “About  $18,000  a  month,” 
Mr.  Bankard  explained,  “is  purely  ZIP-i-4 
savings.  That’s  on  top  of  our  Presort 
saving.” 

As  for  the  conversion,  “we  contracted 
It  out.  And  got  it  done  for  less  than  ex- 


Please  check  your  line  of  business: 

□  Insurance,  □  Banking,  □  Manufacturing,'*, 

□  Securities,  □  Utilities,  □  Education, 

□  Retail,  □  Government,  □  Publishing, 

□  Service  Company,  □  Other.  And  check 
your  yearly  First-Class  Mail  volume: 

□  Up  to  10,000,  □  10,001-50,000,  □  50,001- 

100,000,  □  100,001-1,000,000,  □  1,000, 00(N- 

U.S.  Postal  Service,  Regular  Mail  Services 
P.O.  Box  2999 

VWishington,  D.C.  20013-2999 


pected.  All  the  conversion  costs  will  be 
paid  back  in  only  3  months." 

Find  out  how  the  ZIP+4  ~ 


.Company. 


jram  can 

work  for  you.  Complete  this  coupon.  For 
immediate  assistance  or  the  number  of  a 
local  postal  customer  service  repre¬ 
sentative,  call  1  800  842-9000,  ext.  365. 
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Tips  on  getting  your  newspaper’s  iibrary  in  order 


By  M.K.  Guzda 

Any  seasoned  editor  worth  his  or 
her  salt  knows  new  reporters  ought  to 
start  their  first  day  digging  through  the 
morgue. 

But  today  the  name  has  been  re¬ 
juvenated  to  library,  although  some 
librarians  might  say  it  looks  the  same 
way  it  did  when  they  called  it  the 
morgue. 

Consultants  Andrea  and  David 
Michaels  of  Michaels  Associates 
specialize  in  modernizing  those 
cramped,  condensed  spaces  called 
newspaper  libraries  into  highly  effi¬ 
cient  centers  of  quick  informational 
recall.  Their  recommendations  range 
from  minute  details  of  manual  filing  to 
the  latest  in  electronic  retrieval  sys¬ 
tems. 

Speaking  at  the  75th  Special 
Libraries  Association  annual  con¬ 
ference  in  New  York  City,  the 
Michaels  brought  insights  to  news¬ 
paper  librarians  from  both  small  and 
large  papers  across  the  country. 

The  most  violated  rule  in  a  library, 
Andrea  said,  is  stuffing  an  individual 
file  folder  beyond  its  one  inch  stan¬ 
dard  capacity.  Too  often,  files  are 


crammed  full  until  the  container  slips 
into  the  recesses  of  the  cabinet  where 
the  file  tag  disappears.  Use  con¬ 
tinuous  files  as  needed,  she  recom¬ 
mended. 

Color  coding  reduces  retrieval  time 
from  one-third  to  one-half,  Andrea 
said.  Filing  mistakes  are  easier  to  lo¬ 
cate  with  color  coding,  too. 

Instead  of  hanging  files,  which  are 
suspended  from  hangers  on  rods 


The  most  violated  rule 
in  a  library,  Andrea  said, 
is  stuffing  an  individual 
file  folder  beyond  its  one 
inch  standard  capacity. 


inside  the  file  drawer,  use  dividers  for 
separation.  The  hanging  files,  she 
said,  take  up  one  inch  for  every  five 
used,  thus  decreasing  efficiency 
where  it’s  sorely  needed. 

The  quality  of  filing  cabinets  should 
not  be  compromised,  since  the  best 
are  the  safest  and  most  efficient. 
Good  files  will  last  the  longest  as  well, 
she  said,  and  lateral  files  have  better 


retrievability  and  visibility  than  oth¬ 
ers. 

Wall  shelving  with  side  tabs  are  the 
least  expensive  as  are  bracket  shelv¬ 
ing  or  kitchen  type  cabinets. 

Libraries  with  larger  budgets  may 
investigate  electric  compact  files, 
which  are  hanging  files  suspended 
like  the  seats  on  a  ferris  wheel.  This 
type,  Andrea  cautioned,  can  be  used 
by  only  one  person  at  a  time  and  none 
of  the  files  are  made  with  a  pow'er- 
blackout  alternative.  Retrieving  and 
filing  can  be  difficult. 

But  what  if  you  have  clippings  and 
photos  and  maps  and  a  variety  of 
other  newsworthy  information  that 
absolutely  must  be  contained  in  the 
same  space  allotted  when  the  editorial 
department  was  set  up  in  1957? 

Above  all  else,  the  Michaels 
emphasized,  make  sure  the  floor 
capacity  can  handle  the  weight.  Two 
hundred  pounds  per  square  foot  is 
ideal,  they  said,  although  a  standard 
office  building’s  capacity  is  100  to  150 
pounds  per  square  foot.  Although 
they  said  they’ve  never  seen  a  floor 
actually  cave  in  under  excessive 
weight,  “we’ve  seen  a  few  where  we 
couldn’t  explain  why  it  was  still  stand¬ 
ing,’’  David  Michaels  quipped. 

Microfilm  or  microfiche  should  be 
stored  in  lateral  cabinets  no  wider 
than  36  inches.  Microfiche  is  the  least 
popular,  Andrea  said,  but  cheaper 
and  easier  to  update. 

Libraries  equipped  with  video  dis¬ 
play  terminals  should  place  the  key¬ 
boards  on  desks  26  inches  to  27  inches 
in  height  for  maximum  comfort  and 
efficiency.  The  VDT  screen  should  be 
on  a  tilt  or  turntable  device  and  al¬ 
ways,  Andrea  implored,  away  from 
windows  unless  the  blinds  are  drawn. 
A  dark  background  is  optimum  for  the 
user’s  eye  comfort,  she  explained. 

Finally,  if  a  librarian  is  lucky 
enough  to  be  granted  new  or  addition¬ 
al  space,  he  or  she  should  work  close¬ 
ly  with  the  architect  designing  the 
facility  to  ensure  a  result  universally 
compatible  with  everyone  using  the 
space.  Five  feet  of  linear  wall  shelving 
per  person  is  a  fair  estimate  to  work 
with,  she  said. 

Interior  space  planning  and  design 
increases  utility  and  efficiency  and 
improves  user  comfort  and  delight, 
David  Michaels  said.  Librarians 
should  establish  policies  —  such  as 
retention,  weeding,  microform  con¬ 
version,  lending,  public  requests  and 
collection  growth  —  with  manage¬ 
ment  so  the  library  runs  as  efficiently 
as  possible.  List,  define  and 
determine  quantities  needed. 


Question: 


WHATARE  ^ 
THE  MAJOR  CAUSES 
OFHIGHWAY 
DETERIORATION? 


For  the  answer  see 
page  27. 

And  for  all  the  answers 
about  the  American 
trucking  industry  call 
(202)  797-5236. 


4^ 


The  American  Trucking  Associations  Foundation.  Inc..  1616  P  St..  N.W  ,  Washington.  D.C.  20036 
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Reagan 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

bune,  Quitman;  Missouri,  Beth  Rum- 
mells,  Daily  Record,  Lebanon;  Mon¬ 
tana,  John  F.  Kavanagh,  Promoter, 
Shelby;  Nebraska,  J.  Alan  Cramer, 
Herald,  Wayne;  Nevada,  James  R. 
Sanford,  Mason  Valley  News, 
Yerington;  New  Jersey,  C.  Palmer 
Bateman,  Somerset  Messenger, 
Somerville;  New  Mexico,  Nick 
Payton,  Union  County  Leader, 
Clayton;  New  York,  Michael  W.  Mil- 


moe.  Bee,  Canastota;  North  Caroli¬ 
na,  Charles  H.  Deal,  News,  Hickory; 
North  Dakota,  John  M.  Andrist, 
Journal,  Crosby,  and  Roger  Bailey, 
Turtle  Mountain  Star,  Rolla;  Ohio, 
Vernon  P.  Bowling,  Bowling- 
Moorman  Newspaper,  Tipp  City,  and 
R.  Victor  Dix,  Dix  News  Media, 
Wooster;  Oklahoma,  Donald  F.  Fer¬ 
rell,  Lincoln  County  News,  Chandler; 
Oregon,  Walter  V.  McKinney, 
Argus,  Hillsboro',  Pennsylvania,  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Strasburg,  Montgomery 
Publishing  Co.,  Ft.  Washington; 
South  Carolina,  Steve  R.  Robertson, 
Independent,  Horry;  South  Dakota, 


L.  Bruce  Boorman,  Leader, 
Lemmon;  Tennessee,  John  M.  Jones, 
Greenville  Sunc;Tc\as,  Harold  Hud¬ 
son,  Herald,  Perryton',  Utah,  Samuel 
J.  Taylor,  Times-Independent ,  Moab; 
Virginia,  George  N.  McMath,  Atlan¬ 
tic  Publications,  Accomac;  Washing¬ 
ton,  John  F.  Murray,  Murray  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Seattle;  West  Virginia, 
George  A.  Smith,  A</voca/e,  Parsons; 
Wisconsin,  William  E.  Branen,  Stan¬ 
dard  Press,  Burlington;  Wyoming 
Milton  B.  Chilcott,  Press,  Sheridan; 
and  New  England  states,  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Century  Publications, 
Winchester,  Mass. 


New  editor  at  the  N.Y.  News  gets  his  goat 


Whoever  got  Gil  Spencer’s  goat 
decided  to  give  it  to  him  when  the  news 
editor  of  the  New  York  Daily  News 
showed  up  for  his  first  day  on  the  job. 

Spencer  confirmed  that  he  found  a 
goat  munching  on  a  bale  of  hay  when 
he  walked  into  his  office  on  Sept.  4. 

“I  would  say  there  was  a  goat,” 
Spencer  said.  “Some  person  brought 
it.” 

The  goat  was  dropped  off  at  the 
security  checkpoint  by  the  entrance 
to  the  newsroom  and  security 
delivered  the  goat  to  Spencer’s  office. 

This  time,  the  rival  New  York  Post 
pleaded  “not  guilty”  to  the  charge. 
“It  wasn’t  us,”  said  a  laughing  Steve 
Dunleavy,  the  Post’s  metropolitan 
editor.  However,  Dunleavy  didn’t 
lose  any  time  assigning  one  of  his 
reporters  to  the  story. 

Spencer,  who  was  previously  edi- 

Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

tects  vice  and  prostitution. 

We  come  under  fire  when  we 
uncover  a  judge’s  “gross  abuse  of 
power”  in  a  celebrated  drug  case. 

We  come  under  fire  when  we  reveal 
the  shortcomings  of  the  nursing  home 
system,  the  medical  licensing  system, 
the  coroner  system,  the  county  jail 
system. 

My  newspaper  has  done  all  of  these 
things  in  the  last  four  years  —  all  of 
these  and  more.  And  in  every  case  we 
have  achieved  real  reform,  by  letting 
the  public  know  —  by  giving  the  publ¬ 
ic  the  information  it  needs. 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  kind  of  jour¬ 
nalism  that  readers  want  —  journal¬ 
ism  that  makes  a  difference. 

It’s  journaliam  that  will  put  both 
news  folks  and  circulation  folks  under 
fire  from  some  quarters.  But  in  the 
long  run,  I  believe  it  will  preserve  us 
as  a  fundamental  institution  ...  a 
necessary  part  of  our  readers’  lives. 

End  of  sermon. 


tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News, 
said  he  is  considering  “lots  of  the 
usual  suspects”  and  speculated  that 
the  perpetrator  is  to  be  found  in  “Phi¬ 
ladelphia  or  even  further.” 

But  Spencer’s  former  colleagues  in 
Philadelphia  also  issued  strong 
denials. 

“It’s  a  total  mystery  to  us,”  com- 
memted  editorial  writer  and  media 
columnist  Don  Harrison. 

Philadelphians  speculated  that  the 
goat  could  be  traced  to  the  Akron  Bea¬ 
con  Journal’s  editor,  Paul  Poorman. 

Word  spreading  around  New  York 
is  that  Spencer  once  told  Poorman 
he’d  rather  sleep  with  a  goat  than  go  to 
New  York.  However,  Poorman 
denied  having  anything  to  do  with  the 
goat,  saying  “If  there’s  a  goat  from 
Akron  running  around  New  York,  we 
should  do  a  story  about  it.” 


As  to  what  he  thinks  the  goat 
means,  Spencer  said  only  that  it 
“symbolizes  the  reaction  to  some¬ 
thing  I  wrote  once  about  an  editor.” 

When  asked  if  it  was  an  old  or  a 
young  goat,  Spencer  replied:  “There 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  old  goat.  .Ml 
goats  are  young  at  heart.” 

The  goat,  according  to  a  person  in 
Spencer’s  office,  has  found  a  new 
home  at  the  Staten  Island  Zoo  and 
been  named  Pulitzer. 

The  goat  is  not  the  only  animal  to 
have  mysteriously  made  its  way  into 
Spencer’s  life  since  he  came  to  New 
York. 

A  classified  ad  running  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  front  page  of  the  Sept.  4 
New  York  Times  read  —  “Gil 
Spencer:  Come  home.  All  is  forgiven. 
The  Pink  Flamingo,” 


Silhas’  gift  establishes  media  ethics  center 


A  $350,000  gift  from  Otto  and  Helen 
Silha  will  enable  the  University  of 
Minnesota  to  establish  a  media  ethics 
and  law  center. 

The  center  will  be  housed  in  the 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munication  and  will  be  called  the  Silha 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Media  Ethics 
and  Law. 

The  Silha  Center  will  assume  the 
stewardship  of  the  archives  of  the  re¬ 
cently  disbanded  National  News 
Council. 

Funding  for  the  Silha  Center  will  be 
augmented  by  a  grant  of  $100,000 
from  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune  Foundation.  The  grant  is  in 
recognition  of  Otto  Silha’s  40  years  of 
service  with  the  Star  and  Tribune  and 
its  parent  company,  Cowles  Media 
Co. 

Both  Silhas  are  graduates  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Otto  Silha 
retired  this  month  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Cowles  Media.  He  now 
heads  his  own  consulting  firm,  Silha 
Associates. 


Professor  Donald  M.  Gillmor  will 
be  the  first  director  of  the  Silha  Cen¬ 
ter.  Associate  director  will  be  pro¬ 
fessor  Theodore  Glasser. 

Sex  offender 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

ordinarily  runs  in  the  Democrat,” 
Coffey  said. 

Because  the  interview  did  not  run, 
the  500  hours  of  community  service 
were  not  reduced.  Probation  officer 
Bill  Neal  said  he  was  waiting  to  judge 
the  interview’s  impact  on  the  commu¬ 
nity,  based  on  reports  from  his 
sources  around  Boone,  before 
deciding  how  many  hours  to  deduct. 

The  Bible  Belt  may  be  slow  to 
accept  frank  coverage  of  aberrant 
sexual  practices  in  its  community 
newspapers,  but  the  way  is  open  for 
newspaper  across  the  country  to  try 
new  approaches  to  an  old  problem. 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


The  Associated  Press  has  given 
new  assignments  to  seven  domestic 
correspondents,  including  one  as 
head  of  a  new  bureau  in  Stamford, 
Conn.  They  are: 

Petkr  S.  Hawes,  to  head  the  Stam¬ 
ford  office  which  is  expanding  AP’s 
coverage  of  Fairfield  County.  He 
moved  from  the  Hartford  bureau, 
where  he  most  recently  served  as 
Connecticut  sports  editor. 

Vivian  Vega,  to  Lansing,  Mich., 
correspondent.  She  was  South  Caro¬ 
lina  news  editor,  based  in  the  Colum¬ 
bia  bureau. 

Ronai.d  Word,  to  correspondent 
in  charge  of  the  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
office.  He  moved  from  the  Oklahoma 
City  bureau. 

David  L.  Fox,  to  Centralia,  III., 
correspondent  from  the  Detroit 
bureau. 

Thomas  P.  Wyman,  to  correspon¬ 
dent  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  from  the 
Indianapolis  bureau. 

Laura  Wilkinson,  to  Springfield, 
Mass.,  correspondent,  transferring 
from  the  Indianapolis  bureau. 

Robert  T.  Greene,  to  Cleveland 
correspondent  from  the  Columbus 
bureau. 


When 
yon’reon 
deadline. 
And 
when 
you’re  not. 


There’s  a  big  news  source  for 

SMALL  BUSINESS 
facts  &  figures. 


National  Federation  of 
Independent  Business 

Call  Dave  Cullen  at 


(202)  554-9000 


NEW  CO/WMANDER-EDITOR 

Army  Colonel  Denis  M.  Mehigon  has 
token  over  the  dual  role  of  commander 
and  editor  in  chief  of  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes,  the  Defense  Department's  daily 
newspaper  serving  Japan,  Korea,  the  Phi¬ 
lippines,  the  Mariannas,  Okinawa  and 
Guam. 

Mehigan  succeeds  Army  Colonel 
Joseph  E.  Burlas,  who  is  now  at  Fort 
Meade,  Md.,  as  1st  Army  chief  of  public 
affairs. 

Mehigan's  move  into  the  newspaper's 
top  job  culminates  a  long  association  in 
which  he  has  served  as  deputy  commander 
for  the  past  three  years.  Prior  to  going  to 
Tokyo,  he  worked  with  Stars  and  Stripes 
as  chief  of  policy  and  plans,  office  of  the 
commander  in  chief.  Pacific. 


Edward  P.  Bassett,  dean  of  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  at  North¬ 
western  University,  was  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  Gannett  Co. , 
on  August  28. 

Bassett  has  spent  nearly  35  years  in 
journalism  and  journalism  education. 
He  became  dean  of  Medill  last  March 
and  prior  to  that  was  executive  editor 
of  the  Oregon  Statesman-Journal,  a 
Gannett  newspaper. 

Previous  academic  positions 
included  being  director  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  dean  of  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Kansas  and 
professor  of  journalism  and  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Iowan  at  the  U  ni  versity  of 
Iowa.  He  earlier  worked  on  newspap¬ 
ers  in  Indiana,  Washington,  and  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

*  * 

Jean  Adelsman,  former  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Stin- 
Times,  is  the  new  managing  editor  of 
the  Torrance  (Calif.)  Daily  Breeze. 
She  has  succeeded  Gerald  L. 
Reynolds,  who  resigned  to  pursue 
personal  interests. 

A  native  of  Indianapolis,  Adelsman 
was  a  Sun-Times  staffer  for  17  years 
before  resigning  earlier  this  year. 

!(«  *  * 

Joe  Finnegan  has  been  promoted 
to  manager  of  productivity  reporting 
for  the  Newspaper  Operations  of 
Harte-Hanks  Communications,  Inc., 
based  at  the  corporate  office  in  San 
Antonio. 

He  joined  Harte-Hanks  in 
February  of  this  year  as  an  accountant 
for  Newspaper  Operations  after 
receiving  a  master  of  business 
administration  degree  last  December 
from  Texas  A  &  M  University. 


Reuters  has  named  Peter  V.  Tho¬ 
mas  as  North  American  marketing 
manager  for  its  business  group,  based 
in  New  York.  Manager  in  Canada 
since  1979,  Thomas  had  joined  the 
company  in  1970  as  a  systems  analyst, 
working  on  monitor  news  retrieval 
and  video-editing  projects.  He  was 
later  appointed  joint  venture  mana¬ 
ger,  responsible  for  liaison  with 
GTEIS  and,  in  1947  became  monitor 
manager.  From  1976  until  August  of 
1 979,  he  was  manager  for  Belgium  and 
Luxembourg. 

William  J.  O’Shea  becomes  man¬ 
ager,  Canada,  succeeding  Thomas. 
He  was  eastern  sector  sales  manager 
for  the  U.S.,  havingjoined  Reuters  in 
June  of  1982  from  The  New  York 
Times  Syndication  Sales  Corpora¬ 
tion,  where  he  was  vice  president  of 
news  services.  Previously,  he  was 
with  the  Associated  Press  for  six 
years  as  general  desk  editor  and  New 
York  manager  of  its  news  election 
service. 

Michael  J.  Reilly,  currently 
product  development  manager,  was 
appointed  assistant  manager  for 
North  America.  Reilly,  with  Reuters 
since  1972,  has  held  posts  in  North 
America  as  financial  journalist,  chief 
correspondent  in  Canada  and  assis¬ 
tant  manager  of  business  information 
services. 

^  ^  ^ 

William  R.  Magruder  was 
appointed  manager  of  financial 
reporting  in  the  controller's 
department  of  Harte-Hanks  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.  His  responsibilities 
in  the  newly  created  position  include 
internal  and  external  financial  report¬ 
ing  and  external  audit  coordination. 

He  was  previously  with  Peat,  Mar¬ 
wick,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  San  Antonio. 
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Barry  Bingham  Jr.  goes  on  sabbatical; 
Louisville  executives  to  hold  acting  titles 


Bingham 

While  Barry  Bingham  Jr.,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Coiirier-Joiirtwl 
and  the  Louisville  Times,  is  on  sabba¬ 
tical,  three  top  news  executives  will 
hold  positions  of  greater  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  nine  months  he  is  away. 

Bingham  and  his  wife,  Edie,  are 
going  to  Smith  College,  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass.,  where  she  will  be  tak¬ 
ing  courses  toward  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  art  history.  Bingham  plans 
to  take  courses  in  comparative  litera¬ 
ture,  modern  European  history  and 
computer  science  before  returning  to 
Louisville  next  June. 

Editor  and  publisher  since  1971  and 
the  third  generation  of  his  family  to 


Promotions  and  additions  to  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Boston  Herald 
include: 

Kevin  Convey,  executive  city  edi¬ 
tor,  promoted  to  assistant  managing 
editor. 

Peter  Drumsta,  copy  editor,  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  managing  editor. 

Don  Feder,  former  editorialist  at 
WEEl  Radio,  Boston,  and  contribut¬ 
ing  columnist  to  the  Herald, 
appointed  full-time  columnist/ 
editorial  writer. 

Biel  Weber,  formerly  editor  in 
chief  of  TeenAfte  Magazine,  named 
arts  and  entertainment  editor. 

Sarah  Wright,  former  fashion 


John  A.  Park  Jr. 

Expertise  and  Reliability 
For  Owners  Considering 
Sale  of  Daily  Newspapers 


(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619 

29  Y«orf  Natlon«Wid«  S^rvic* 


Janensch  Pardue 

hold  the  titles,  Bingham  said,  “A  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  my  time  on  sabbatical 
will  be  spent  working  with  the  home 
computer  as  an  information  machine 
to  help  me  in  charting,  along  with 
other  members  of  management,  our 
future  in  distribution  of  print 
information.” 

Bingham  added,  “In  my  absence,  1 
expect  the  companies  to  be  operated 
by  the  strong  management  team 
which  is  in  place.  I  will  be  available 
for  consultation  as  needed,  and  will 
also  return  for  quarterly  shareholder 
and  directors  meetings.” 

On  Labor  Day.  Paul  Janensch, 
executive  editor  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  the  Times,  became  acting 


editor  of  the  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin,  appointed  editor  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Style  section  which  debuts  Sep¬ 
tember  9. 

♦  *  * 

AiMEE  Leigh  Smith  was  appointed 
advertising  art  director  for  the  Home 
News  Publishing  Company,  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.  She  has  been  an 
advertising  artist  for  the  Home  News 
since  1979,  and  succeeds  Kay  Man- 
zo,  who  retired. 


editor  and  publisher  for  the  period 
Bingham  is  away. 

Leonard  Pardue,  managing  editor 
of  the  Times,  has  been  named  acting 
executive  editor  and  Ed  Bennett, 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Times,  is  acting  managing  editor. 

Janensch  will  be  responsible  for 
news,  editorial  and  business 
operations  of  the  newspapers. 

George  N.  Gill,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times  Co., 
continues  to  be  responsible  for  Stan¬ 
dard  Gravure  Corp.,  WHAS,  Inc., 
and  the  corporate  departments  that 
serve  the  three  companies  owned  by 
the  Bingham  family. 


John  Mabin  became  lifestyles  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News- 
Dispatch,  replacing  Joe  Pixler,  who 
joined  the  features  department  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Pixler  was  the  News-Dispatch's 
graphics  editor  and  redesigned  the 
paper  in  1983. 

Mabin,  who  formerly  was  regional 
editor,  will  be  replaced  by  Phyllis 
Kelly,  who  moved  from  the  copy 
desk. 


PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 

DIVISION  OF  NATIONAL  AER  VENT  SERVICE 


WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  THE  CLEANING  &  PAINTING  OF  PRESS  UNITS 


Call  Pressroom  Cleaners  (25  years  experience)  to  make  a  thorough  inspec¬ 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS^  - 

Helen  Vlachos:  “I’ve  never  been  so  free  and  so  ignored.” 


Photo  hy  M.  L.  Stein 


By  M.  L.  Stein 

Helen  Vlachos,  indomitable  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Athens  daily, 
Kathimerini,  smiled  thinly  when 
asked  about  press  freedom  in  Greece 
under  the  socialist  government  of 
Prime  Minister  Andreas  Papandreou. 

“There’s  no  censorship,”  she  re¬ 
plied.  “But  the  government  doesn’t 
pay  any  attention  to  us.  I’ve  never 
been  so  free  and  so  ignored.” 

When  this  doughty  newspaperwo¬ 
man  talks  about  press  freedom  she 
speaks  from  bitter  experience.  Seven¬ 
teen  years  ago,  Mrs.  Vlachos  became 
a  worldwide  symbol  of  press  freedom 
when  she  defied  the  ruling  Greek 
junta  and  closed  her  publications 
rather  than  submit  to  its  dictates. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  E&P  in 
her  book-lined  office  just  off  one  of 
Athens’  main  squares,  the  67-year- 
old  publisher  recalled  with  some 
humor  the  day  the  “colonels,”  under 
George  Papdopoulos,  took  over  her 
country. 

“Some  of  the  colonels  came  to  my 
office  and  said  they  had  made  the 
revolution  to  save  people  like  me,” 
she  related.  “I  told  them  I  did  not 
want  to  be  saved  but  only  to  run  my 
papers.” 

Vlachos,  who  was  then — and  still 
is — a  political  conservative,  said  she 
would  have  accepted  some  censor¬ 
ship  but  “would  not  accept  forced 
feeding  —  to  publish  things  that  were 
against  my  own  people.” 

Still,  she  stalled  for  time  by  telling 
the  delegation  she  would  think  about 
its  demand  that  she  continue  to  pub¬ 
lish. 

The  next  day  she  not  only  closed 
Kathimerini  but  two  other  dailies  and 
a  magazine  she  owned. 

In  so  doing  she  was  following  a 
tradition  set  by  her  father,  George 
Vlachos,  who  founded  Kathimerini  in 
1919  and  was  jailed  by  a  series  of 


Two  chapters  on  use  and  misuse  of  lan¬ 
guage,  a  new  chapter  on  editors  as  the  last 
guardians  of  proper  language  use,  and  a  re- 
vised  chapter  on  layout  that  progresses 
from  basics  to  fine  points  and  features 
easy-to-follow  illustrations  on  both;  all  in 
the  new  second  edition  of  Editing  in- the 
Electronic  Era.  To  order  your  copy  send 
$26.20  to:  Iowa  State  University  Press, 
Dept.  3E2,  2121  S.  State  Ave.,  Ames,  Iowa 
50010.  Ask  for  our  free  brochure  if  you’d 
like  further  information  before  ordering. 


Greek  governments  for  political 
reasons. 

In  World  War  II,  both  he  and 
Helen,  who  joined  the  staff  at  16,  re¬ 
fused  to  work  on  the  paper  during  the 
Nazi  occupation  of  Greece.  Although 
married,  Mrs.  Vlachos  has  kept  her 
family  name. 

Shutting  down  her  publications  in 
1967  did  not  stop  Helen  Vlachos  from 
expressing  her  distaste  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  government  in  a  series  of 
interviews  with  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents. 

The  junta  held  back  until,  in  a  pub¬ 
lished  interview  in  Italy’s  La  Stampa, 
she  compared  the  junta  to  a  circus 
with  Col.  Papadopoulos  as  the  lion 
tamer  and  army  commander  Brig. 
Gen.  Stylianos  Pattakos,  the  clown. 

Mrs.  Vlachos  was  arrested  on 
charges  of  insulting  the  government 
and  subsequently  placed  under  house 
arrest.  Even  then,  she  smuggled  out  a 
letter  to  the  London  Observer,  con¬ 
demning  the  regime. 

A  few  weeks  later,  in  a  carefuly 
arranged  plan,  she  escaped  to 
London. 

In  London,  she  worked  for  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Broadcasting  Corp.  and  wrote 
articles  for  The  Times  and  The  Obser¬ 
ver  and  occasionally  did  a  piece  for 
the  New  York  Times. 

In  1974,  the  junta  was  turned  out 
and  Mrs.  Vlachos  returned  to  Athens 
and  reopened  Kathimerini,  but  not 
her  other  publications. 

“I  left  Athens  a  rich  woman.  I  came 
back  a  poor  one,”  she  remarked.  But 
the  exile  quickly  regained  her  status 
as  one  of  Greece’s  most  respected 
publishers. 

Mrs.  Vlachos  said  Kathimerini’s 
circulation  is  about  30,000.  It  would 


be  more  if  she  could  develop  home 
delivery. 

“It’s  a  miracle  I  have  30,000,”  she 
continued.  “A  morning  paper  must 
have  home  delivery,  but  I  can’t  get 
anyone  to  carry  it.  I’ve  tried  to  get 
youngsters  and  students  but  in 
Greece  parents  do  not  think  it’s 
proper  for  children  to  get  up  early  in 
the  morning  and  deliver  newspap¬ 
ers.” 

Nor  is  this  outspoken  woman  hap¬ 
py  with  some  other  aspects  of  Greek 
journalism.  She  pointed  out  that 
Athens’  10  a.m.  and  four  p.m.  papers 
have  only  a  total  circulation  of 
480,000.  Nevertheless,  she  con¬ 
tended  that  newspaper  are  more  re¬ 
lied  upon  for  information  than  the 
government-owned  broadcast 
system. 

“The  people  know  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  are  controlled  by  the  government 
and  trust  us  more,”  Mrs.  Vlachos 
added.  “But  this  government  doesn’t 
respect  newspapers.  It  doesn’t  pay 
any  attention  to  us  because  it  can  use 
broadcast  to  send  its  message.” 

Mrs.  Vlachos,  who  describes  her 
newspaper  as  conservative-liberal- 
independent,  is  in  firm  command  of 
the  editorial  as  well  as  the  business 
side.  She  personally  edits  parts  of 
Kathimerini  and  writes  a  twice  week¬ 
ly  by-lined  column. 

“I  like  to  write  in  simple  Greek,” 
she  declared.  At  the  same  time  she 
deplored  what  she  considered  the  lo¬ 
wered  quality  of  writing  in  Greek 
newspapers. 

“Young  reporters  aren’t  as  well 
trained  in  writing  and  they  don’t  edit 
their  copy,”  she  explained.  “I  never 
let  a  piece  of  mine  go  to  the  printer 
(Continued  on  next  paf>e) 
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without  thoroughly  editing  it  and  then 
I  proofread  it.” 

Her  reputation  as  an  independent 
thinker  is  recognized  by  the  Greek 
courts,  which  recently  subpoenaed 
her  to  testify  as  an  expert  witness  in 
the  case  of  a  magazine  charged  with 
peddling  pornography. 

“I  told  the  judges  that  times  have 
changed  and  I  didn’t  consider  the  pic¬ 
tures  very  bad,”  she  recalled. 

“One  judge  looked  at  me  sternly 
and  said,  ‘Would  you  want  your  chil¬ 
dren  to  see  such  pictures?’ 

“Well,  I  said  my  son  was  30  years 
old  and  I  thought  he  could  probably 
deal  with  it.” 

Mrs.  Vlachos,  who  has  been 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  the 
French  government,  is  a  member  of 
the  International  Press  Institute’s 
board  of  directors. 


Appointments  at  the  Palm  Springs 
Desert  Sun,  and  its  sister  paper,  the 
Indio  (Calif.)  Daily  News,  include 
Mark  Rosen  being  named  Sun 
national  advertising  manager,  and 
Rich  Wallace,  classified  manager. 
Rosen  was  a  Sun  ad  account  execu¬ 
tive  and  Wallace,  the  Daily  News 
retail  ad  manager. 

Bruce  R.  Pion  succeeded  Wallace 
at  the  Daily  News,  moving  from  the 
LaHabra-Brea  (Calif.)  Daily  Star 
Progress. 


Tom  J.  Hardin  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Alexandria  (La.)  Dai¬ 
ly  Town  Talk,  and  Larry  D.  Smith 
succeeds  him  as  general  manager. 

Joe  D.  Smith  Jr.,  president  of 
McCormick  and  Co.,  Inc.,  the 
publishing  and  printing  company 
which  owns  the  newspaper,  has  been 
publisher  since  1%2  and  also  presi¬ 
dent  since  1973  and  will  now  deal  pri¬ 
marily  with  corporate  matters  as  com¬ 
pany  president. 

Larry  Smith,  who  has  been  assis¬ 
tant  general  manager,  is  the  great 
grandson  of  Henarie  M.  Huie,  one  of 
the  newspaper’s  co-founders.  Larry 
Smith’s  mother  Jane  Wilson  Smith, 
has  been  an  officer  of  the  company 
and  active  in  management  of  the 
newspaper  since  1944.  She  continues 
as  chairman. 

Hardin  has  just  concluded  a  term  as 
president  of  the  Louisiana  Press 
Association  and  is  treasurer  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  He  is  secretary- 
treasurer  of  McCormick  and  Co.  Inc. 
*  *  * 

James  H.  Rutherford  has  joined 
the  Vineland  (N.J.)  Times  Journal  as 
a  general  assignment  reporter,  with 
his  assignments  including  county  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  courts,  and  agriculture. 
He  was  a  city  reporter  for  the  South 
Philadelphia  Review,  a  community 
weekly. 


—NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
Lenora  Williamson 

John  W.  Reid  was  appointed  an 
assistant  general  manager  and  senior 
deputy  director  of  broadcast  services 
for  the  Associated  Press. 

Reid  has  headed  AP’s  Hartford 
bureau  since  1981.  In  his  new  post,  he 
will  be  headquartered  at  the  Broad¬ 
cast  News  Center  in  Washington. 

With  AP  since  1974,  he  first  worked 
in  Portland,  Me. ,  and  later  transferred 
to  Montpelier,  Vt. ,  and  then  to  bureau 
chief  at  Charleston,  W.Va. 

*  *  * 

Felix  Winternitz  has  been  named 
Sunday  editor  at  the  Savannah  (Ga.) 
News-Press.  He  was  previously  lay¬ 
out  editor  in  the  features  department 
and  a  copy  editor  and  police  reporter 
at  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News  Jour¬ 
nal  papers. 

♦  *  * 

Douglas  Chambers,  former 
advertising  manager  for  the  California 
State  Automobile  Association’s 
Motorland  Magazine,  joined  the 
national  advertising  department  of 
the  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agen¬ 
cy  as  a  sales  represetative  for  the 
travel  category. 

Prior  to  his  four  years  with  Motor- 
land,  Chambers  worked  for  ten  years 
with  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  senior 
advertising  sales  positions. 


Need  to  fire  up  your 
community  about  arson? 

If  so,  maybe  we  can  help.  We  have  a  package  of  background 
information  and  questions  that  could  help  you  take  an  in-depth 
look  at  this  ever-growing  problem  and  how  it’s  affecting  your  com¬ 
munity.  We  also  can  provide  material  to  firefighters  and  law  en¬ 
forcement  people  that  will  help  them  identify  arson  and  effectively 
deal  with  those  who  commit  it.  For  a  closer  look  at  arson  and  how 
to  combat  it  in  your  town,  write  or  call  for  our  Arson  Awareness 
Kit.  Call:  309-766-2625  or  write: 


Media  Information  Service 
Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61701 
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Rivalry 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


time  Washington  Post  reporter,  told 
E&P.  “We’re  simply  putting  out  the 
best  newspaper  we  can.” 

The  Bee  chief  said  he  respects  both 
Scaife  and  Ewen,  adding,  “We  have 
not  had  the  same  unpleasant 
experience  with  Mr.  Scaife  as  with 
John  McGoff.” 

“That’s  very  nice  of  Mr. 
McClatchy  to  say  that,  but  the 
assumption  is  that  Bee  is  out  to  get 


us,”  Peter  Hayes  retorted.  “They  are 
raiding  our  best  people.” 

Sabol  added:  “They  are  making  it 
awfully  tough  to  stay  in  business.” 

Cook  opined  that  the  Bee  “is  mak¬ 
ing  a  real  effort  to  crush  the  Union  — 
they  intend  to  destroy  them.” 

Frank  McCulloch,  executive  editor 
of  the  McClatchy  group,  scoffed  at 
such  charges. 

“They  may  think  that  because  this 
is  the  first  time  the  Bee  has  really 
competed  agressively,”  he  stated. 
“The  last  time  there  was  real  competi¬ 
tion  between  the  two  papers  was  in 
the  nineteenth  century.” 


/  \ 


what  can  an  outside 
lab  do  that  yonis 
shouldn’t? 

Chances  are  your  darkroom  people  and  equipment 
are  working  at  or  near  capacity  keeping  pace  with 
day-to-day  needs.  If  so,  there’s  little  or  no  time  for 
special  photographic  projects  or  super  rush  jobs. 

That's  where  we  come  in.  Modernage  Custom 
Darkrooms.  We  do  everything  your  lab  shouldn’t. 

We  make  more  prints  every  hour,  in  color  and  black 
and  white,  than  your  people  can  in  a  day.  Probably  for 
lots  less,  too.  We  have  a  separate  department  for 
publicity  prints.  Good  quality  yet  very  economical. 

Thinking  about  creating  photo  murals  to  spark  up 
your  offices?  It’s  our  business,  not  a  side-line.  How 
about  travelling  or  permanent  displays  exhibiting 
the  work  of  your  company  or  clients?  We  print 
and  mount  for  musems  the  world  over. 

Your  people  and  facilities  may  be  capable  of  doing  it. 

But  when  they  can’t,  we’re  a  phone  call  away. 

Write  for  our  free  Services  Guide  Book. 

nn@cl©rnsQ© 

CUSTOM  DARKROOMS 

•  1 150  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY  10036  •  212-997*1800 

•  312  East  46th  Street  New  York,  NY  10017  •  212-661-9190 

•  18  Vesey  Street  New  York,  NY  10007  •  212-227-4767 


McCulloch,  who  came  to  the  Bee  in 
1975  after  a  distinguished  career  with 
Time  magazine  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  said  he  regards  the  Union  as  a 
“serious  competitor,’’  that  will 
become  even  more  competitive  if 
Scaife  puts  his  “infinite  resources” 
behind  it. 

At  the  same  time,  McCulloch,  like 
McClatchy  and  Potts,  served  clear 
notice  that  the  Bee  plans  to  extend  its 
reputation  beyond  the  Sacramento 
Valley. 

“We  want  to  move  into  the  Big 
Ten,”  McCuloch  announced.  “And 
the  more  I  look  at  newspapers  around 
the  country,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  shouldn’t  be  in  it.” 

One  of  the  Bee’s  strengths  is  its 
broad  national  and  international 
coverage.  Locally,  its  huge  staff, 
combined  with  stringers  in  the  outly¬ 
ing  areas,  provide  formidable  compe¬ 
tition. 

Favre  said  it’s  not  the  kind  of  “fero¬ 
cious  competition  you  get  in  Chicago, 
but  we  make  sure  we  do  our  job  well. 
We  are  making  more  effort  on  enter¬ 
prise  and  investigative  stories.” 

Whether  the  Union  can  catch  up  to 
the  Bee  seemingly  depends  on 
whether  Scaife  is  willing  to  pump  new 
money  into  the  paper. 

But  he  claimed  the  Union’s  drive 
has  made  the  Bee  a  better  paper. 

“Our  staff  is  quite  thin  but  when  we 
decide  to  mobilize  our  troops  we  can 
become  quite  effective,”  he  con¬ 
tended. 

Ewen  was  cautious  in  discussing 
Union  plans.  He  said  there  will  be  no 
immediate  changes,  noting  that  he 
first  wants  to  familiarize  himself  with 
the  operation. 

“But  people  who  know  me  know 
that  I  am  a  very  good  competitor,”  he 
remarked.  “I  will  not  be  sold  short.” 

Ewen,  who  disclosed  that  his  own 
views  are  compatible  with  the 
Union’s  conservative  editorial 
position,  said  he  has  found  in  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  area  “a  great  reservoir  of 
interest  in  the  vitality  of  the  Union.” 

The  Pee,  according  to  McClatchy, 
is  an  independent  newspaper  but  con¬ 
ceded  it  “generally  supports 
Democrats  because  they  seem  to  be 
the  best  choice.” 

Editorial  page  editor  Peter  Schrag, 
former  Saturday  Review  executive 
editor,  said  he  compares  his  page  with 
those  of  The  New  York  Times  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

“You  know,”  Hayes  said,  “the 
Union  in  the  early  days  took  on  the 
powerful  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  I 
want  to  do  everything  I  can  to  make  us 
great  again.  1  feel  a  dedication  to  mak¬ 
ing  this  paper  succeed  because  of  its 
heritage.” 
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ADVERTISING  -  - 

Improving  ‘general  merchandise’  ciassified  saies 


By  M.K.  Guzda 

Since  selling  a  nondescript  cate¬ 
gory  like  “general  merchandise”  can 
be  the  hardest  sell  in  classifieds,  some 
papers  may  want  to  look  at  itemizing 
that  category  for  better  advertiser  and 
reader  identification. 

“We  do  not  have  any  identifica¬ 
tion,”  said  Bob  Scaife,  manager  of 
classified  sales  for  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  at  the  recent 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  convention. 

“Whether  you  call  it  ‘all  other'  or 
general  merchandise  ...  the  terms 
do  not  have  the  identity  of  an  auto¬ 
motive  or  real  estate  or  help  wanted 
classification.” 

Scaife  suggested  a  five-step  plan  of 
action  to  improve  the  category: 
develop  major  mastheads  for  each 
merchandise  group;  select  appropri¬ 
ate  sub-headings  for  each  masthead; 
establish  target  categories;  establish 
target  accounts  within  each  category; 
and  promote. 

Major  mastheads  could  be  “home 
merchandise  center  or  home  fur¬ 
nishings  center,”  he  said,  with  sub¬ 
heads  including  furniture,  appliances, 
bathroom  accessories,  etc. 

Consider,  he  said,  a  “sport  and  rec¬ 
reation  center”  masthead  for  marine 
products,  bikes  and  camping  goods. 

“Arts  and  crafts  center”  could 
include  stamps,  coins  and  handiwork 
items. 

“Consider  the  definition  of  the 
word  center,  the  focal  point  or  place 
that  actions  people  to  go  or  come 
from  ...  not  bad  copy  for  a  promo¬ 
tion  ad  either.” 

When  targeting  specific  categories 
and  accounts  for  each  masthead, 
Scaife  advised,  look  through  any 
shopper  competition,  or,  the  yellow 
pages  of  the  phone  book. 

“The  yellow  pages  can  provide  you 
with  the  types  of  sub  classifications 
and  targets  you  will  want  to  pursue. 
Go  through  the  yellow  page  categor¬ 
ies  and  then  position  the  selected  tar¬ 
gets  under  the  appropriate  major 
masthead.” 

Another  problem  with  the  obscur¬ 
ity  of  general  merchandise  is  convinc¬ 
ing  advertisers  that  high-priced  items 
can  be  found  in  that  category,  he  said. 

“I’m  referring  to  the  retailer's  per¬ 
ception  that  classified  is  for  'used'  or 
‘low-ticket’  items  and  a  good  place  for 
individual  families  to  get  rid  of  their 
unwanted  furniture  or  garden  equip¬ 
ment. 

“If  your  salesperson  runs  into  a 
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customer  with  this  type  of  notion.  I’d 
suggest  he  or  she  read  a  few  of  the 
classified  ads  running  in  your  news¬ 
paper  to  that  customer. 

‘‘Classified  is  for  ‘low-ticket’ 
items?  Sure,  that’s  why  we  carry  so 
many  houses  for  sale  starting  at 
$75,000,  $100,000  and  $150,000! 

“Classified  for  ‘used’  items?  That 
explains  why  nearly  85%  of  all  new 
car  advertising,  cars  with  sticker 
prices  of  $15,000  and  up,  run  in  the 
classified  pages  of  our  newspaper.” 

Scaife  said  the  classified  sales  staff 
should  show  retailers  and  new  mer¬ 
chandise  advertisers  the  advantages 
classified  can  be  as  part  of  their  media 
mix  within  the  daily  newspaper. 

‘‘Consider  the  person  who  is 
interested  in,  let’s  say,  a  lawnmower. 
If  this  individual  had  been  pre-sold  he 
might  go  to  the  yellow  pages  or  re¬ 
spond  to  a  ROP  advertisement.  The 
fact  is,  however,  he’s  starting  his 
search  by  looking  through  the  classi¬ 
fied  section  for  a  used  lawnmower. 
Not  finding  what  he  wants,  he 
chances  upon  a  dealer  ad  and  ends  up 
doing  business  with  that  advertiser. 


“Because  classified  was  used  as 
part  of  that  lawnmower  dealer’s 
advertising  mix,  he  was  able  to  realize 
a  ‘bonus  buyer.’” 

Another  important  factor  concern¬ 
ing  media  mix,  Scaife  said,  is  the 
necessity  to  cover  all  aspects  of  the 
marketplace. 

Although  Americans  spend  $6.5 
billion  each  week  on  general  mer¬ 
chandise  items  such  as  hardware 
goods,  gardening  equipment,  small 
appliances,  sporting  goods,  etc.,  only 
a  fraction  of  the  shoppers  are  in  the 
market  for  any  of  the  thousands  of 
general  merchandise  items  a  retailer 
sells,  he  said. 

So  while  the  consumer  market  is 
very  big,  it’s  also  spread  very  thin. 
And  what  does  the  general  merchan¬ 
dise  retailer  do  about  this? 

‘‘They  must  advertise  a  wide 
assortment  of  mechandise,  to  as 
many  people  as  possible,  to  reach  the 
thin  market  of  active  prospects  —  the 
relative  few  for  whom  the  retailer’s 
merchandise  is  ‘top  of  mind’  when  the 
see  his  or  her  ad,”  Scaife  said. 


Answer: 


WEATHER, 

CHEMICALS, 

EROSION,  TRAFFIC,  ACE, 
CONSTRUCTION  DEFECTS. . . 

ESPECIALLY  ACE  &  WEATHER 


For  the  question  see 
page  20. 

And  whenever  you  have 
questions  about  the  Amer¬ 
ican  trucking  industry 
call  (202)  797-5236. 
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Trucks.  The  driving  force 
behind  American  business. 


The  American  Trucking  Associations  Foundation.  Inc  .  1616  P  St ,  N  W  ,  Washington,  D  C  20036 
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MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  will  release  the 
Linotronic®  300  for  sale  in  North  and  South  American 
markets  this  month. 

The  Linotronic  300  is  a  high-quality,  wide  measure  laser 
typesetter  for  use  with  the  modular  CRTronic®  Series  300 
typesetting  systems. 

The  Linotronic  300’s  reproduction,  density  and  accura¬ 
cy  of  positioning  are  targeted  toward  commercial  shops 
with  stringent  quality  requirements. 

The  Linotronic’s  specifications  are:  full  72  pica 
measure;  point  sizes  from  one  to  186  (1/10  point 
increments);  condense/expand  from  50%  to  500%; 
forward/backward  slanting  from  0  to  45o;  and  speeds  up  to 
200  lines  per  minute. 

The  Linotronic  300  will  sell  for  about  $30,000. 

♦  ♦  * 

ADOBE  SYSTEMS,  INC.,  a  supplier  of  computer  soft¬ 
ware  for  printing  integrated  text  and  graphics  on  laser 
printers,  will  license  typefaces  from  Mergenthaler 
Linotype®  Library. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype,  a  supplier  of  computerized 
typesetting  equipment,  announced  the  agreement  with 
Adobe. 

The  typefaces  are  available  to  original  equipment  man¬ 
ufacturers  through  Adobe’s  PostScript®  product.  That 
bridges  application/composition  programs  and  raster  out¬ 
put  devices.  A  raster  is  a  predetermined  pattern  of  lines 
that  provides  uniform  coverage  of  a  display  space.  An 
OEM  is  a  manufacturer  of  equipment  that  may  be  mar¬ 
keted  by  another  manufacturer. 

Linotype,  founded  in  1886,  is  headquartered  in 
Eschborn,  West  Germany.  Mergenthaler  Linotype,  an 
international  group  of  companies,  is  part  of  the  Industrial 
and  Technology  sector  of  Allied  (Torp.,  Morristown,  N.J. 

♦  *  * 

AUTOLOGIC,  INC.,  of  Newbury  Park.  Calif.,  is 
marketing  an  APS-Micro  5  typesetter  with  graphics 
imaging  ability. 

Graphics  imaging  is  the  ability  to  image  art  which 
includes  screens,  line  and  halftone  art. 

The  newly  marketed  option  includes  both  software  and 
hardware. 

All  elements  are  packaged  and  can  be  used  for  newly 
purchased  APS-Micro  5G’s  as  well  as  upgraded  APS- 
Micro  5’s,  serial  number  500  and  above,  in  the  field. 

SIGNODE  CORP.,  of  Glenview,  Ill.,  is  marketing  Spir- 
alGrip  stretch  film  and  equipment  to  palletize  preprint 
inserts. 

SpiralGrip,  which  debuted  at  the  June  trade  show  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn,  in  Atlanta,  is 
advertised  as  able  to  secure  loads  and  protect  inserts  from 
hostile  environments. 

Two  stretch  film  systems  have  been  sold  since  the 
ANPA  exhibit,  Signode  executives  say. 

“The  SpiralGrip  machine  at  the  ANPA  Show  was  pre¬ 
stretching  film  200  to  250%,’’  says  Bob  Kehoe,  national 
product  manager  for  stretch  film  packaging  systems  at 
Signode .  ‘  ‘This  means  we  were  wrapping  loads  for  approx¬ 
imately  280  to  350  per  load.  The  key  to  pre-stretching  is  to 
reduce  overall  per  package  costs.’’ 


Signode  SpiralGrip  Stretch  Packaging  Systems  offers 
low-density  film  available  in  light,  standard  and  heavy- 
duty  grades. 

The  heavy-duty  platform  system  can  serve  medium- 
volume  operations  that  wrap  up  to  35  pallet  loads  an  hour, 
Signode  says. 

*  *  ♦ 

Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  are  using  a  XEROX  2830  copier  to  print  color  head¬ 
lines  on  promotional  stack  cards. 

The  stack  cards  are  printed  twice  a  day  to  promote 
single-copy  sales  of  newspapers.  Each  stack  card  carries  a 
local  news  headline  printed  in  color  on  colored  stock, 
highlighting  a  news  event  or  person. 

♦  *  * 

COLLIER-JACKSON’S  circulation  data  software  pack¬ 
age  for  newspapers,  CJ/CIRCULATION,  has  expanded 
security  facets. 

They  allow  customers  to  divide  management 
responsibility  among  circulation,  accounting  and  data  pro¬ 
cessing  departments  for  greater  accountability. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  a  publication  of  Dow  Jones, 
Inc.,  has  purchased  about  50  JP  80  strapping  machines 
from  OVALSTRAPPING,  INC.  (Hoquiam,  Wash.)  for  all 
of  its  production  plants  around  the  United  States. 

All  46  machines  ordered  have  been  installed  in  1 7  plants. 
The  first  machine  was  placed  at  the  Journal’s  Naperville, 
Ill.,  plant  in  May,  1982. 

*  ♦  * 

Automatic  reverse  type,  instant  display  capability  for 
the  Digital  Previewer  and  Typesetting  Zoom  are  included 
in  VARITYPER’S  Advance  Imaging  Software. 

The  composition  program,  which  runs  on  Comp/Edit 
phototypesetters  and  workstations,  enhances  the  digital 
type  imaging  functions  and  Digital  Previewer  display  for 
greater  composition  flexibility. 

♦  *  * 

COLLIER-JACKSON  has  anounced  that  CJ/ 
CIRCULATION,  an  online  circulation  information  sys¬ 
tem,  includes  a  direct  interface  to  CJ/ADVANCED 
GENERAL  LEDGER. 

The  system  also  includes  a  batch  interface  to  other 
general  ledger  systems. 

The  interface  capability  lets  newspapers  pass  circula¬ 
tion  dollar  amounts  to  the  general  ledger  daily,  weekly  or 
monthly. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  counter/stacker,  the  RS-25,  works  inline  with  most 
standard  web  press  deliveries. 

The  equipment  produces  counted,  compressed  and 
compensated  stacks  of  signatures  at  speeds  up  to  60,0{X) 
cycles  an  hour.  It  will  be  demonstrated  by  HARRIS 
GRAPHICS  CORP.  in  Booth  201  at  IFRA  ’84  in  Nice, 
France,  Oct.  15-18. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  STEPPER  model  1620  QFL  Quarter-Folder/ 
Labeler  can  reportedly  work  these  jobs  at  12,000  an  hour: 
labeling  with  quarter-folding,  in  the  same  pass;  labeling 
without  quarter-folding;  and  quarter-folding  without  label¬ 
ing. 
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Use  this  handy  order  form  to  order: 

1984  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Dec.,  1983) 
1984  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  April,  1984) 
Please  send  me: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 

Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

□  1984  Edition  $50  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $45.00  each _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $65  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEARBOOK  -  Encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

□  1984  Edition  $50  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $45.00  each 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $65  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 


‘  -f.  r 


i"'*-  *-» 


Company 


Nature  of  Business 


Address. 


_ State _ Zip  _ 

Payment  must  accompany  Market  Guide  and  Year  Book  orders. 


New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 


IP 


■•A.- 


Enclose  this  card 
with  your  payment. 


NEWS/TECH 


A  system  to  help  newspapers  mail  easier 


Newspapers  are  quickly  learning 
about  mailing  plans  to  provide  full 
coverage  of  their  marketing  areas. 

Some  of  the  points  to  master  are: 

•  How  to  put  together  a  com¬ 
puterized  mailing  list  of  non¬ 
subscribers. 

•  How  to  set  up  an  off-line  system 
for  the  new  production. 

•  How  to  pre-sort  pieces  to  con¬ 
form  to  postal  regulations. 

There  is  also  another  side  to  these 
plans.  Newspapers  have  learned  that: 

•  Piggy-back  mail  is  a  good  source 
of  revenue. 

•  The  plans  can  be  used  to  attract 
new  readership. 

•  They  can  offer  variations  to  meet 
requirements  of  small  and  large 
advertisers. 

•  The  business  community  consid¬ 
ers  them  a  natural  for  developing  such 
a  tool. 

Much  of  this  is  known  to  newspap¬ 
ers.  Some  of  it  is  not. 

For  instance,  there  was  early 
recognition  that  existing  labeling 
equipment  was  inadequate  for  the 
dimensions  of  the  job.  It  was  clear 
that  a  different  kind  of  label,  other 
than  cut  and  glue,  offered  advantages. 

Another  requisite  was  an  accurate 
fold;  without  it,  productivity  would 
suffer. 

For  the  most  part,  newspapers 
found  their  own  solutions;  when  out¬ 
side  help  was  needed,  they  sought  it. 

One  of  these  sources  is  Mailing 
Machine  Systems,  Inc.,  an  Atlanta 
vendor  specializing  in  the  shared  mail 
field. 

But  sometimes  things  go  wrong. 
MMS  came  into  large  and  small  dail¬ 
ies  and  advised  how  to  set  up  an  off¬ 
line  system  for  quarter-folding  and 
labeling. 

The  confident  newspapers  ordered 
the  equipment  and  installed  it  on  the 
floor.  Suddenly,  the  mood  changed. 
As  one  mailroom  super  put  it:  “The 
quarter  folder  purred,  but  the  labeler 
bombed.” 

Properly  applied  labels  are  critical 
to  the  success  of  these  mailing  plans. 
Pressure  sensitive  labels  have  an 
advantage  in  that  they  allow  the 
folded  edge  of  the  sheet  to  be  fed  first, 
and  this  allows  higher  production 
speeds. 

Other  plus  factors  for  pressure 
sensitive  labels  are: 

•  They  can  be  positioned  parallel  to 
the  folded  edge  of  the  product. 


•  They  can  be  positioned  where  the 
label  does  not  interfere  with  any  of  the 
printing. 

•  They  make  sure  that  the  label  will 
stick. 

But  newspapers  such  as  the  Jack- 
son  (Tenn.)  Sun  found  they  were 
applying  double  labels  —  or,  none  at 
all.  Cecil  Q.  Flowers,  director  of 
operations,  reports  experiencing  “all 
kinds  of  mechanical  and  electrical 
troubles.” 

The  situation  at  the  Van  Wert 
(Ohio)  Times-Bulletin  was  much  the 
same.  Multiple  labeling  and  jam-ups 
before  labeling  plagued  the  mailing 
line.  “I  was  sure  we  had  a  lemon,” 
said  Larry  R.  Joseph,  general  mana¬ 
ger. 

Attempts  to  get  satisfactory  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  labeling/folding  line 
eluded  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press- 
Herald  and  Evening  Express. 

“We  were  getting  doubles  and  tri¬ 
ples,”  said  R.L.  Marcille,  circulation 
director,  in  recalling  the  frustration. 

Meanwhile,  Mailing  Machine  Sys¬ 
tems  realized  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem  and  decided  it  must  back  the 
warranties  issued  on  the  machinery. 

With  the  aid  of  a  newly-acquired 
engineer,  the  company  traced  the 
irregularities  to  faulty  circuit  boards 
used  in  the  electronics  of  the  labeling 


system. 

MMS  launched  a  crash  program  to 
completely  replace  the  troublesome 
electronic  components.  Going  from 
plant  to  plant,  the  engineer  and  com¬ 
pany  technicians  faced  the  com¬ 
plaints. 

They  stayed  on  the  scene  until  sat- 
isified  that  each  system  ran  as  adver¬ 
tised.  Where  replacement  failed,  the 
entire  unit  was  removed  and  sent  to 
the  factory  for  overhaul.  It  was  an 
expensive  process,  but  one  that  MMS 
felt  was  necessary  to  restore  its 
reputation. 

And  what  of  the  concern  of  the 
affected  newspapers? 

“It  was  a  show  of  good  faith  on 
their  part  and  I  appreciated  it,”  notes 
Van  Wert's  Joseph. 

“MMS  stood  behind  the  product 
they  sold.  I’ve  no  complaints,”  re¬ 
ported  Bob  Marcille  at  the  Portland 
papers. 

"They  ultimately  replaced  the 
machinery  with  an  upgraded,  updated 
model.” 

“These  are  good  people.  We  called, 
and  they  responded,”  said  Flowers  in 
Jackson. 

Thus,  the  newspapers  closed  the 
books  on  a  critical  episode  in  their 
experience  with  a  new  publishing 
venture. 
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Diversifying  at  Tribune  Media  Services 

The  firm  that  was  created  when  the  Tribune  Company  Syndicate 
moved  to  Florida  is  developing  various  electronic  products 


By  David  Astor 

When  Tribune  Media  Services  came 
into  being  June  1 ,  one  of  its  primary 
goals  was  developing  electronic  pro¬ 
ducts.  After  three  months,  TMS  has 
begun  to  do  just  that. 

TMS — which  started  when  the  Tri¬ 
bune  Company  Syndicate  of  New 
York  and  the  Tribune  Telepublishing 
group  of  Chicago  moved  to  Florida  to 
join  with  the  electronic  information 
services  staff  of  the  Orlando  Sen¬ 
tinel— just  signed  an  agreement  with 
Associated  Press  to  form  a  “graphics- 
enhanced”  news  service  for  cable 
television  systems  (see  E&P,  Sep¬ 
tember  1).  “AP  News  Plus”  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  debut  in  December  after  a  test¬ 
ing  period. 

“The  joint  venture  with  AP  is  a  real 
tangible  result  of  the  move  down 
here,”  said  TMS  marketing  director 
and  Sentinel  vice  president/marketing 
director  John  H.  Blexrud.  He  noted 
that  the  Sentinel  the  past  couple  of 
years  has  produced  an  electronic 
news  and  information  text  service  for 
Cablevision  of  Central  Florida,  but 
that  the  formation  of  TMS  made  an 
agreement  for  a  more  nationally- 
oriented  service  possible. 

Blexrud  said  TMS  is  also  involved 
in  ajoint  venture  with  the  NABU  Net¬ 
work  to  electronically  provide 


Michael  Argirion 


Robert  S.  Reed 


information  that  can  be  accessed  via 
personal  computers.  He  said  this 
service  could  have  national  potential 
after  testing  in  places  such  as  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Va. 

Country-wide  distribution  of  two 
public  access  systems  currently 
operating  in  central  Florida  malls  and 
hotels  could  eventually  come  as  well, 
according  to  TMS  president  Robert  S. 
Reed. 

One  of  these  is  the  computerized 
“Shopper’s  Touch”  system,  which 
went  into  operation  at  an  Orlando 
mall  last  spring.  A  joint  venture  with 
VideoNet  of  New  York,  Shopper’s 
Touch  gives  information  on  two 
screens  housed  in  a  kiosk.  One  screen 
flashes  news  headlines,  news  of  com¬ 
munity  events,  and  shopping 
information.  The  other  is  touch- 
sensitive  and  enables  shoppers  to  call 
up  gift  ideas,  sales  items,  transporta¬ 
tion  information,  entertainment  sug¬ 
gestions,  a  locator  map,  and  breaking 
news,  sports,  and  weather.  The  ad- 
supported  system  has  been  accessed 
an  average  of  6,()(X)  times  a  day,  re¬ 
ported  TMS. 

The  other  is  Video  Guide,  which 
was  placed  this  summer  in  15  hotels 
(20  is  the  goal).  Its  key-pad  activated 
kiosks  offer  news  and  community 
information,  and  provide  details  on 


area  restaurants,  activities,  and 
attractions.  Each  unit  can  print  out 
specific  directions  or  information  on  a 
computer  coupon  when  a  button  is 
pressed.  TMS  said  that,  in  the  near 
future,  telephone  receivers  will  be 
added  to  allow  users  to  make  hotel 
and  restaurant  reservations.  Like 
Shopper’s  Touch,  this  system  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  advertising  which  can  be 
updated  as  often  as  three  times  a  day. 

TMS  executives  emphasized  that 
all  these  current  (as  well  as  future) 
ventures  into  electronic  delivery  of 
information  do  not  mean  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  51-year-old  newspaper  syndi¬ 
cation  operation  will  suffer. 

“By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
are  we  backing  away  from  or  putting 
less  emphasis  on  the  traditional  syn¬ 
dicate  business,”  said  Blexrud.  TMS 
continues  to  syndicate  the  work  of 
over  85  columnists,  cartoonists,  and 
others.  And  Reed  noted  that  there  will 
continue  to  be  new  features 
introduced,  such  as  Mike  Peters’ 
“Mother  Goose  &  Grimm”  comic 
strip  (see  story  on  page  31). 

Many  of  TMS’  newspaper  and 
electronic  products  will  be  totally 
separate  entities,  but  Blexrud  said 
“we  are  looking  for  as  much  synergy 
as  we  can.” 

Joyce  Jillson’s  “Horoscope,”  for 


John  H.  Blexrud 
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instance,  appears  in  newspapers  as 
well  as  on  Cablevision  of  Central 
Florida — and  could  conceivably  end 
up  on  something  like  AP  News  Plus. 
Reed  said  TMS  properties  such  as 
bridge  and  puzzle  features  could  be 
developed  into  electronic  products. 
And  TMS  editor  Michael  Argirion 
pointed  to  the  possibility  of  animating 
syndicated  newspaper  comic  proper¬ 
ties  for  electronic  media. 

(United  Media  Enterprises’ 


Electronic  Media  Services  division  is 
adapting  some  syndicated  features  for 
videotex  use  (see  E&P,  April  14).  It 
announced  last  spring,  for  instance, 
that  characters  from  comics  such  as 
Charles  Schulz’s  “Peanuts”  would 
be  used  for  electronic  greeting  cards.) 

Argirion  said  that  TMS,  by  offering 
the  possibility  of  adapting  newspaper 
features  for  electronic  use,  might 
ultimately  attract  more  cartoonists 


and  text  feature  creators. 

As  far  as  the  TMS  staff  goes,  there 
have  been  numerous  changes  result¬ 
ing  from  the  June  1  move.  Reed  re¬ 
ported  that  12  new  people  were  hired 
to  make  up  for  those  who  didn’t  trans¬ 
fer  to  Orlando  from  New  York  and 
Chicago.  He  said  the  total  staff  is  now 
about  65.  One  of  the  new  people  is 
Bob  Ferguson,  who  joined  TMS  as 
managing  editor-features  from  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 


Editorial  cartoonist  Peters  now  also  doing  comic 


Pulitzer  Prize-winning  editorial 
cartoonist  Mike  Peters  of  the  Dayton 
Daily  News  has  created  a  comic  that 
will  enter  syndication  with  Tribune 
Media  Services  (TMS)  October  1 . 

“Mother  Goose  &  Grimm”  has 
already  been  picked  up  by  such  news¬ 
papers  as  the  Boston  Globe,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
Dallas  Morning  News,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  Orlando  Sentinel,  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  Chicago  Tribune,  and  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee. 

The  two  starring  characters  in  the 
humor  strip  are  Mother  Goose,  who 
Peters  said  has  some  of  the  qualities  of 
both  his  mother  and  actress  Ruth 
Gordon;  and  Grimm,  a  sort  of  “canine 
Belushi.”  There  is  also  the  neurotic 
pig  Ham,  a  junk  food  addict;  the 
“man’s  man”  of  a  bear  Bryant,  a 
beer-chugging  lover  of  football;  and 
the  “Chorus,”  which  includes  sever¬ 
al  animals  and  people. 

In  one  strip.  Mother  Goose  figures 
that  she  has  probably  laid  3,650 
eggs — “and  not  one  of  them  ever 
calls.”  In  another,  Grimm  is  asked  if 


Wl 


SOONER  OR 
tATERVam. 


Grimm  is  the  type  of  dog  who  always  gets  his  tire. 

dogs  have  a  heaven.  He  replies,  “The 
dumpster  behind  a  McDonalds.  ”  And 
in  yet  another  episode,  a  hungry- 
looking  witch  goes  to  a  restaurant  and 
asks  to  see  the  “children’s  menu.” 

Peters,  whose  editorial  cartoons  y 

are  distributed  by  United  Feature  Syn-  • 

dicate  to  over  275  papers,  said  he  is 
doing  “Mother  Goose  &  CJrimm”  for  Mike  Peters 

TMS  because  the  former  Tribune  to  use  ideas  that  aren’t  appropriate  for 
Company  Syndicate  approached  him  his  editorial  cartoons.  He  added  that 
five  or  six  years  ago  about  developing  he  at  first  wondered  whether 
a  strip.  TMS  has  several  editorial  car-  “Mother  Goose  &  Grimm”  would 
toonists  who  also  do  comics  (see  take  too  many  hours  away  from  his 
E&P,  October  29,  1983).  editorial  cartoons,  but  found  that  the 

Peters  (profiled  in  E&P,  August  11)  comic  made  him  use  his  time  more 
noted  that  the  strip  gives  him  a  chance  efficiently. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 

'  FEATURES  ' 
AVAILABLE 


CURRENT  AFFAIRS 


THE  EIGHTIES  attracts  readers.  Let  Bill 
Wallace’s  current  affairs  column  prove 
itself  to  you.  Box  15,  Fraser  NY  13753. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


CELEBRITY  INTERVIEWS,  movie  re¬ 
views,  “Around  Entertainment”  with 
photos.  Our  12th  year.  International 
Photo  News,  Box  2405,  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33402. 


HEALTH 


"KEEPING  CHILDREN  HEALTHY"  by 
Kathleen  Doheny  gives  the  latest  on  what 
health  professionals  are  saying  about 
taking  care  of  children.  It’s  just  one 
biweekly  column  in  our  weekly  news 
package  with  others  on  medications  for 
consumers,  healthful  travel  and  denial 
care.  Plus  timely  news  and  features  on 
health  and  medicine.  Our  6000  words 
each  week  come  to  you  by  mail  or  elec¬ 
tronically  at  a  remarkably  low  cost.  Send 
for  a  sample  or  free  trial.  Keith  Haglund, 
Editor,  International  Medical  Tribune 
Syndicate,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW,  Suite  700,  Washington,  DC 
20037. 


GENERAL 


"GREAT  AMERICAN  CONSUMER  DER- 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  tor  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan, 
depreciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc.,  Robert  N. 
Bolitho,  POBox7133,  Shawnee  Mission 
KS  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales 
No  Charge  for  Consultation. 
WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
James  W.R.  White 
Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 
Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime;  (813)  446- 
0871  nights:  or  write  Box  3364, 
Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515.  No  obliga¬ 
tion,  of  course. 


BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
W  B  GRIMES  &  CO 
1511  K  St,  NW 
Washington  DC  20005 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


MONEY 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY’’— Proven 
weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money  sav¬ 
ing  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan,  1802 
S13th,  Temple  TX  76501. 


STOCKQUOTE  HOTLINE  can  help  your 
paper  report  the  stock  market.  A  talking 
computer  gives  callers  current  prices, 
net  change,  volume,  daily  high  and  low. 
Increase  your  circulation  and  line-up 
advertising  sponsors  for  a  new  source  of 
profits.  Appeals  to  upper  income  readers 
with  unique  access  to  information  wit¬ 
hout  the  cost  of  newsprint.  System  is 
fully  automatic  and  operates  24  hours  a 
day.  Stan  Brannan,  Brite  Digital  Sys¬ 
tems,  2414  North  Woodlawn,  Wichita, 
KS  67220.  (316)  687-8000. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  10th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


FILLERS 


GOOD  SENSE  FILLERS,  12  goodies  of 
horse  sense  one-liners,  100  words,  $2. 
Feature  fillers.  Buy-try  24  goodies  on 
approval.  Eppy  Features,  PO  Box 
20356,  New  York,  NY  10025. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Brokers«Consultants*Appraisers 
James  A.  Martin  Associates 
Columbus  Office;  (614)  889-9747 
PO  Box  798,  Dublin  OH  43017 


EDWIN  0.  MEYER,  ASSOCIATES 
Appraisals-Sales-Consultation-7200 
Hermitage  Rd,  Richmond  VA  23228; 
(804)  266-1522. 


JEPSON  &  ASSOCIATES 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICES 
John  T.  Cribb,  Box  1220,  Townsend  MT 
59644;  (406)  266-4223. 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  Inc. 

408  Elm  St.  Troy  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  mar¬ 
kets.  1 14  Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA 
31411;  (912)  598-0931,  day  or  night. 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers- Appra  i  sers-Consu  I  ta  nts 
Over  550  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207.  Office:  (913)  381-8280 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEDIA  CONSULTANTS,  INC. 

Bob  Houk 

PO  Box  1584 
Tubac,  AZ  85640 
(602)  398-9112 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver  WA  98662 


ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 
Newspapers  Our  Only  Business 
•Brokers  "Appraisers 

PO  Box  212,  Galva,  IL  61434 
Phone  (309)  932-2270 
Roy  Holding  Dave  Kramer 

(309)  879-24 12  (217)  784-4736 


WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


NO  DIRECT  COST-Publisher,  35  years, 
sales  oriented,  all  phases,  training.  Free 
kit.  JJP  Inc.,  Marlboro  NY  12542. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


COLORADO  ROCKIES  SKI  RESORT. 
Award  winning  weekly  with  diverse,  edu¬ 
cated  readership  in  colorful  growing 
community.  Year-round  recreation  in 
beautiful  setting.  Great  investment, 
great  style  of  life.  Minimum  $100, 00() 
down.  Send  professional  and  financial 
qualifications:  Suite  359,  Box  9002, 
Boulder  CO  80301. 


FOR  THE  FIRSTTIME  OWNER  without  a 
lot  of  cash.  3  year  old  weekly  in  Caroli¬ 
nes.  Asking  $40,000  with  $15,000 
down.  Great  potential.  Dick  Briggs  (9 12) 
236-1596.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCI¬ 
ATES  PO  Box  8225,  Savannah,  GA 
31412. 


GROWING  SELECT  MARKET  MONTH¬ 
LY,  national  and  international  circula¬ 
tion.  Box  8006,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFITABLE  30  year  old  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  Houston.  Strong  retail  base. 
Gross  500M.  Price  1.2  x  gross.  Dale 
Pearson  (512)  428-4488. 


PROSPEROUS  DEEP-SOUTH  WEEKLY 
with  allied  shopper.  $3,000,000  firm 
with  1/3  down.  Web  printing  revenue 
included  in  gross.  For  details,  call  or 
write  Jim  Hall,  Media  Services,  Inc., 
408  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081.  (205) 
566-7198. 


QUALIFIED  BUYERS  throughout  the 
USA  are  looking  for  quality  weeklies. 
Contact  James  A.  Martin  Associates, 
Columbus  office,  (614)  889-9747.  PO 
Box  798,  Dublin,  OH  43017. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


TWO  WEEKLIES,  near  Las  Vegas. 
Second  class.  Legal  adjudication. 
Potential  daily  five  years.  Call  Bob  Nel¬ 
son,  Agent,  (702)  727-6666. 


TWICE  WEEKLY  with  TMC  publication  in 
booming  3  county  Sun  Belt  area. 
$3,375  million.  Some  flexibility  in  down 
payment.  Owner  financing  possible.  3 
year  payoff  desired.  Call  or  write  Jim 
Hall,  Media  Services,  Inc.,  408  Elm  St., 
Troy,  AL  36081.  (205)  566-7198. 


BY,’  weekly  review.  First  Amendment 
iCo..  Box  551.  Torrance  CA  90508. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

YOU'LL  MAKE  MONEY 
WITH  THESE  PRICED-RIGHT, 
PROFITABLE  WEEKLIES 
Arkansas 

$130,000 

Nebraska 

$110,000 

Nevada 

$115,000 

Nevada 

$40,000 

Oklahoma 

$170,000 

Oklahoma 

$62,500 

Oregon 

$80,000 


Contact: 

Bill  Sheldon/Broker 
624  E.  Douglas 
Wichita,  KS  67202 
(316)  263-1286 


ZONE  8: 93  year  old  county  seat  weekly. 
Very  desireable  area,  stable  growth,  no 
print  competition.  Has  thriving  office 
supply  store  and  job  printing  business. 
Absolutely  top-notch,  excellent  cash 
flow.  Gross  $700,000  plus,  includes 
$250,000  in  real  estate.  $1,000,000 
with  $300,000  down,  terms  at  11%. 


Montana:  Clean  computerized  weekly  in 
desirable  skiing/vacation  mountain  area. 
’84  gross  $150,000  plus.  $150,000 
with  $50,000  down  and  good  terms. 

Montana:  Non  competitive  county  seat 
weekly  in  high  plains  area.  Clean,  good 
equipment,  includes  building  in  good 
location.  $135,000  gross  last  year. 
$125,000  with  $40,000  down  and 
good  terms. 

Utah:  County  seat  weekly  includes  build¬ 
ing.  $35,000  down  with  terms, 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICES 
JEPSON  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
(406)  266-4223 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


COMMUNITY  newspaper  group  wishes 
to  expand  by  adding  weekly  in 
$200,000-$600,000  level  of 
advertising/circulation.  Also  interested 
in  community  dailies.  Write  c/o  Box 
7691,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  with  heavy  experience  all 
phases  wants  small  weekly  in  fast  growth 
community  in  California,  Arizona.  Col¬ 
orado,  Hawaii.  Pay  top  $  for  prosperous 
computeroperated  business.  Box  7583, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  AVAILABLE 


GOING  FAST;  "Howto purchasea  News¬ 
paper  and  Succeed.’’  Inside  details, 
appraisals,  tax  tips,  sample  contracts, 
by  Publisher,  Editor,  Broker,  Jay 
Brodell.  $22.50.  Mountain  West 
Publishing  Co.,  Box  1841,  Grand 
Junction,  CO  81502. 


"HOW  TO  MAKE  $100,000  A  Year 
publishing  Newsletters."  Free  details. 
Box  34312,  Betheseda  MD  20817. 


WE  ARE  A  SUCCESSFUL  regional  busi¬ 
nesswomen  publication  in  zone  5.  Look¬ 
ing  for  an  investor  or  working  partner  for 
expansion.  Grossing  over  $300,000. 
Contact  Box  7996,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHOPPING  GUIDES 

ESTIL  CRADICK 
950  Parkwood  Drive 
Dunedin  FL  33528;  (813)  733-1678 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

USED  NEWSPAPER  VENDING 
MACHINES  FOR  SALE 

23K-49  and  K-lOO  vendors  on  enclosed 
bases  and  3  on  wire  stands.  Kaspar  racks 
sold  by  Berkley-Small.  All  have  been 
gone  over  and  are  just  fine.  New.  blue 
paint.  Quick-change  price  lock-outs  - 
easy  to  adjust  price  changes.  Good 
chance  to  buy  at  about  1/3  new  price. 
$115  for  enclosed  bases  and  $90  for 
wire  stands.  Raplh  Long.  Call  (715) 
834-3471  or  write  at  Leader-Telegram; 

Eau  Claire,  Wl  54701. _ 

VER-A-FAST's  Circulation,  Verification 
and  Consulting  Services  are  guaranteed 
successful.  We  have  67  ongoing  projects 
nationally.  For  information,  call  or  write 
Bob  Bensman .  Ver-A-Fast  (iorp. ,  1 1 3 1 5 
Edgewater  Drive,  Cleveland,  OH  44102, 
(216)  651-2000. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

MARKETING  PAPERS  for  the  BO'S  to 
survive  through  the  90’s  and  beyond. 
From  carrier  to  mail  with  expertise 
in  .  .  .Renewal  systems  in  advance 
carrier  and  mail  programs  .  .  .Phone 
and  crew  solicitations  .  .  .  Voluntary 
paid  and  other  conversion  pro¬ 
grams  .  .  .Promotions,  single  copy 
sales,  MBO  and  financial  man¬ 
agement  .  .  .Personnel  development 
and  specialized  training  .  .  .  and 
much,  much  more. 

,Call  Kevin  S.  Pappert,  (313)  683-2963 


iire^tandrRTplhLonV'cair(715^  .COMPUTER  CONSULTANTS  _ 

334-347 1  or  write  at  Leader-Telegram;  qO  YOU  HAVE  a  special  project  in  Com- 

-au  Claire,  Wl  54701. _  puter  System  Design? 

VER-A-FAST's  Circulation,  Verification  Database  Library  Systems 
and  Consulting  Services  are  guaranteed  Interactive  Audiotext 
successful.  We  have  67  ongoing  projects  976  Programs 
nationally.  For  information,  call  or  write  Special  Projects 
Bob  Bensman ,  Ver-A-Fast  (iorp., 11315  CableTV  Systems 
Edgewater  Drive.  Cleveland,  OH  44102,  Home  Computer  Databases 
(216)  651-2000. _  KIOSK  Systems 

LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality  Stan  Brannan,  founder  of  Mycro-Tek, 


new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national  re- 


has  a  new  company  that  is  available  for 
consulting  on  special  computer  projects. 


ferences,  for  action  call;  (201)  966-  Brite  Digital  Systems,  2414  North 
5250.  Woodlawn,  Wichita,  KS  67220.  (316) 

'687-8000. 


ATTENTION 

CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISERS 

Please  note  the  deadline  for  classified 
display  advertising  is  8  days  prior  to 
publication  date.  A  phone  call  by  5  p.m. 
Friday  can  reserve  space  for  your  ad  in 
the  following  week's  issue. 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  responses  daily. 

Pun  ad _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 
Mall  to:  Editor  &  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av,  New  York.  NY  10022. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1984 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —$4.70  per  line.  1  week  —$3.15  per  line. 

2  weeks— $4.20  per  line,  per  issue  2  weeks— $2.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks— $3.50  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks— $2.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks— $2.90  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks— $2.10  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.75  per  insertion  lor  box  service.  Add  $3.25  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$75  per 
column  inch:  2  or  more  times-$70  per  column  inch. 

Contract  rates  avallabla  on  raquaat. 

OEAOLINE;Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (EST) 
for  Saturday's  Issue. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editw  ft  PvblislMr 

575  Lexington  Av,  NY.  NY  1(X)22.  (212)  752-7050. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CONSULTANTS 


DOES  YOUR  ORGANIZATION  NEED 
SALES  AND  MANAGEMENT  TRAIN¬ 
ING? 

Observe  your  personnel.  Look  and  listen. 
Do  all  of  your  sales  people  understand 
how  to  achieve  their  goals?  Do  they 
spend  more  time  out  in  the  field  selling 
than  the  office?  Are  they  planning  their 
time  effectively?  Do  they  know  how  to 
find  their  customers’  needs  and  sell 
based  on  those  needs?  Isyour  sales  man¬ 
ager  developing  a  climate  for  high 
achievers?  Are  they  coaching  for 
improved  work  performance?  It  the 
answer  to  any  of  these  questions  is  "no" 
and  your  work  involves  managing,  train¬ 
ing,  developing,  influencing  or  support¬ 
ing  a  sales  staff,  call  SALES  TRAINING 
CONSULTANTS  (305)  432-4534, 
specializing  in  print  advertising. 


MARKETING  & 
READERSHIP  RESEARCH 


WE'RE  IMPROVING  AD  REVENUE 
THROUGH  MARKET  RESEARCH 

The  first  goal  of  a  market  research  com¬ 
pany  is  to  provide  its  clients  with 
accurate  readership  research.  OMNI¬ 
RESEARCH  believes  the  role  of  a  news¬ 
paper  research  firm  doesn't  end  there. 
For  each  of  our  clients,  we  create  a 
unique  competitive  edge  that  results  in 
improved  ad  lineage  from  their  advertis¬ 
ing  base. 

We  aim  to  become  part  of  your  manage¬ 
ment  team.  From  our  presentations  to 
top  management,  to  our  sales  seminars 
with  your  sales  force,  we  work  to  make 
your  research  data  a  useful  and  profit¬ 
able  tool. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you 
just  how  profitable,  productive  and 
affordable  research  can  be.  Call  our 
Director  of  Newspaper  Research,  .lack 
Brodbeck  collect,  at  (305)  746-3335. 

OMNI-RESEARCH 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  a,  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade 
ins. 

Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


SPARTAN  ROLL  FEED  HORIZONTAL 
CAMERA,  28%  to  150%,  $4500 
KEMCO  MARATHON  HORIZONTAL 
CAMERA,  $3000 

CK  OPTICAL  7%  SQUEEZE  LENS, 
$3500 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

ADMANAGER 
(formerly  ADmaster) 
Established,  powerful,  versatile,  user 
friendly,  ADmanager  is  a  newspaper 
advertising  scheduling,  billing,  and 
sales  reporting  software  system  for 
microcomputers.  It  runs  on  Apple  or  CP/ 
M.  Complete  hardware/software  package 
available.  Write  or  call  for  brochure  and 
report  package.  Sunlight  Software,  PO 
Box  100,  Forestville  (5a  95436;  (707) 
887-7141. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


PROBLEM  WITH  your  billing?  Our  pub¬ 
lisher  developed  packages  will  fit  easily 
into  your  off  ice.  Single  or  multi-zone  ver¬ 
sions  available  for  the  IBM  PC  or  TANDY 
microcomputers.  Our  BASIC-400  starter 
system  costs  under  $6000.  This 
includes  the  computer,  printer  and  bill¬ 
ing  software  for  up  to  400  customers. 
Ciall  or  write  to  Jim  Sutton  or  Steve  Kuck- 
uk.  Publisher  Control  Systems,  223  W 
5th,  Shawano  Wl  54166;  (715)  526- 
6547. 


SYSTEM  390 

Display  ad  scheduling  and  billing. 
Classified  ad  typesetting  and  billing. 
Circulation  management. 

Typesetting  interface  and  editing  soft¬ 
ware. 

Software  for  TeleVideo  multi-user  sys¬ 
tems.  IBM,  DEC  and  most  other 
microcomputers.  Demo  disks  available. 
Free  brochures  and  sample  reports. 
Pacific  Sun  Computer  Systems,  Box 
5553,  Mill  Valley  CA  94942;  (415) 
383-4500. 


CIRCULATION-$1195 
Software  for  TRS80III  &  4.  Does  it  all. 
Demo  disk,  $50,  refundable.  500  to 
30,000  circulation.  1  or  more  papers, 
sub-non-sub.  For  information  write: 
BURCO  Systems,  Inc.,  PO  Box  68,  Grid- 
ley  CA  95948.  (AM  ICO  software  dis¬ 
tributors);  (916)  846-3661. 


USED  AM  VARITYPER  DISCS;  Choose 
from  library  of  over  500  discs.  $95  each ; 
add  $15 per  ITCTrack.  BobWeber(216) 
831-0480. 


MAILROOM 


CHESHIRE  545-1  heavy  duty  news¬ 
paper  labeling  base.  Good  running  con¬ 
dition.  $15,000  with  head;  $8000  wit¬ 
hout  head.  Magnacraft  Multiple  Width 
Labeler  with  tip  on  piggy  back  head.  In¬ 
line,  like  new.  $14,00a  Herb  AMS  Hill¬ 
side  NJ;  (201)  289-7900. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare 
parts.  Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and 
■I  spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 

Bottom  wrappers 

Sta-Hi  251  stackers 

Cutler  Hammer,  I,  II,  III  Stackers 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104A’s 

Truck  Loaders 

Sheridan  48P 

,  45'  and  90'  Floor  Curves 
Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with  sing¬ 
le  and  multiwide  label  headsand  quarter 
folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)  357-0196. 


KANSA  INSERTER  with  six  stations, 
available  immediately,  factory  guaran¬ 
teed  with  installation  and  training  pro¬ 
gram  provided.  Reply  to  Graphic  Man¬ 
agement  Associates,  11  Main  Street, 
Southborough,  MA  01772. 


•  24P-48P  and  72P  SHERIDAN  HAR¬ 
RIS  stuffers  guaranteed  production;  re¬ 
furbished  and  Installed  in  your  plant; 
training  program  included. 

•  WANTED  TO  BUY:  48P  and  72P  late 
model  stuffers. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CON¬ 
SULTANT;  (713)468-5827.Davenport, 
I A  52801. 


SIGNODE  TYING  MACHINE  model 
MLN2A  available  immediately  in 
excellent  condition.  Reply  to  Graphic 
Management  Asssociates,  11  Main 
Street,  Southborough,  MA  01772. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


REMANUFACTURED  Sheridan  72P  and 
48P  Inserters,  factory  rebuilt,  guaran¬ 
teed. 

Sheridan  24P  Inserter  with  handfly 
table. 

Completely  rebuilt  Sheridan  MS  and  HH 

hoppers  factory  guaranteed 

NEW  Folded  Edge  First  Delivery  System 

for  Sheridan  Inserters 

Sheridan  72P  and  48P  hopper  loaders. 

Muller  227  and  227E  Inserters. 

Muller  231  Counter  Stackers. 

Kansa  Inserter  with  four  stations. 

Idab  440  Counter  Stacker  with  pro¬ 
grammable  keyboard. 

Idab  Shrink  Wrap. 

Ferag  H-500  and  HS-80  Counter  Stack- 
ers-factory  rebuilt. 

Sta  Hi  251  and  257  Counter  Stackers. 
Sta  Hi  Telescopic  Truck  Loaders. 

Cutler  Hammer  Conveyor,  Bottom  Wraps 
and  Pacers. 

Signode  ML2EE  and  MLN2A  Tying 
Machines. 

All  equipment  in  excellent  condition  and 
available  immediately.  Mechanical 
installation  services  also  provided. 
WANTED  TO  BUY:  MAILROOM  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  AND  COMPLETE  MAILROOM 
SYSTEMS. 

GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Newspaper  Mailroom  Systems  Division 
11  Main  St 

Southboro  MA  01772;  (617)  481-8562 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SURPLUS  EQUIPMENT 
NOW  AVAILABLE 

BROWN  CARAVEL  CAMERA. 
20x24.  two  lenses 
COMPUCRAPHIC  2961 
COMPUCRAPHIC  4961TL 
ELROD  STRIPCASTER,  6 
molds,  electric 
FLATBED  PROOF  PRESS 
GALLEY  CABINETS 
NO  reasonable  offers  re¬ 
fused.  Immediate  availabil¬ 
ity. 

TIMES  PRINTING  COMPANY, 
Inc. 

BOX  400— Manteo,  NC  27954 
(919)  473-2105 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

APS  MICRO  5,  27  Meg  HD,  interface, 
includes  1 18  4  level  fonts  with  relicense 
fee  paid,  2  years,  upgradable,  $38,000 
Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 


PACU  CAP 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 


COMPUWRITER  TG  I,  complete  with 
spare  parts  kit,  processor,  type  fonts 
included,  used  very  little  and  in 
excellent  condition.  Offers  Phone  (919) 
728-4131. 

COMPEDIT  5900,  with  IP,  PMA,  2 
years,  $14,500 

COMPEDIT  5900,  3  years,  $10,500 
Bob  Weber  (216)831-0480 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


CG  TRENDSETTER  AND  3  MDT  350  ter¬ 
minals.  Excellent  condition. 

GRAPH-X  (215)  439-1942 


COMPUWRITER  IV,  low  range.  6-36 
point. 

GRAPH-X  (215)  439-1942 


CG  8600  45  Pica  Typesetter.  Installed 
by  CG  and  guaranteed  for  90  days. 
GRAPH-X  (215)  439-1942 


COMP  JR  AND  7200.  Good  condition. 
$2000  each,  including  fonts,  spare 
parts.  Call  Allen  at  (504)  758-2795. 

COMPUCRAPHIC  MACHINE;  Com- 
puwriter  II  Junior  TG,  $2000.  Call  Bill 
Crist,  (507)  526-7326. _ 

TYPESETTERS;  Unisetter  LR  $5250, 
Preview  505  $3000,  Unified  Composer 
$2500,  Computape  $1500,  FDR 
$1250,  Uniscan  $1250,  Uniterm 
$950.  WSI  (216)  729-2858. 

USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers- 10%  Sales  Com¬ 
mission.  We  remove  the  risk  when  buy¬ 
ing  or  selling  between  Individuals. 

Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 


UNIFIED  COMPOSER  with  preview, 
$4500 

CG  UNIFIED  COMPOSER,  $1500 
CGUNIFIEDC0MP0SER,8rack  option, 
$1950 

CG  UNITERM,  CRT  editing  term,  with 
scroll,  $675 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 


UNISETTER-low  range  6-36  point. 
Spare  parts  kit. 

(SRAPH-X  (215)  439-1.942 


CG  UNISETTER  LR,  complete  with 
interface  and  1-4  Apple  II  computers. 
Everything  needed  for  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  typesetting  operator  for  under 
$9000.  Also  5  filmstripsand  spare  parts 
kit. 

Typesetter  $6000 
Interface  $1600 
Computers  $1000  each 
5  filmstrips  $400 
Spare  parts  kit  $500 

Available  immediately.  Presently  in 
use.  Call  (419)  836-7755. 


EDIT  7500  HR,  Rev  C,  Kwik  II  Proc., 
$8250 

EDIT  7700  HR,  Rev  D.  $8500 
Edit  7770  II  HR,  $11,000 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 


ECRM  8400  LASER  AUTO  KON  II  LAS¬ 
ER  GRAPHICS  SYSTEM,  $20,000 
USED  COMPUCRAPHIC  FONTS;  COMP 
IV,  Editwriter,  Trendsetter,  Unisetter, 
(choose  from  library  of  over  600  strips) 
$125,  add  $20  per  ITC  track  (100(3 
series  K/B  layout  $100  plus  $15  per  ITC 
track) 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 


FILMSTRIPS-new  and  used  for  Com- 
puWriter  IV,  EditWriter  Series  and 
UniSetter.  40%  off  manufacturers  list 
price. 

GRAPH-X  (215)  439-1942 


HARRIS  MICRO-STOR,  MODEL  1253, 
$3800 

TELERAM  2277  EDITING  & 
TRANSMISSION  TERMINAL,  $2500 
HARRIS  COMPUEDIT  1020,  (format) 
$1000 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EQUIPMENT  BROKERS 
THE  DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
AM  Varityper,  Autologic, 
Compugraphic,  EEText.  IBM, 
Itek,  Mergenthaler,  VGC 
"Sell  for  the  most,  buy  for  the  least” 
7%  Selling  Commission... 

Financing  Available 
All  Equipment  Guaranteed 
(216)  562-3750 


VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL— RLO  and 
reverse  video  Spare  Parts  kit. 

GRAPH-X  (215)  439-1942 


PRESSES 


DOUBLE  PARALLEL  ATTACHMENT  for 
Goss  Suburban. 

(818)  885-5995 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  UNITS 

2- units  1977 

3- units  1974 
3-units  1972 
6-units  1970 

GOSS  FOLDERS 
2-SC  1972  40  and  50  HP 
2-Community  1974  6-vyeb  capacity,  20 
and  25  HP 

Will  sell  individual  components.  Call  for 
installed  prices.  Offered  exclusively  by 
OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC 
73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE 
CAMANO  ISLAND  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  1500-1600  Series, 
10  units,  2  folders,  1970-1977,  excel, 
condition.  IPEC,  INC,  97  Marquardt 
Drive,  Wheeling,  IL  60090  (312)  459- 
9700. 


SHERIDAN  long-arm  gatherer/stitcher/ 
folder  with  McCain  3-knife  trimmer. 
Moving,  must  sell.  Best  offer.  (203) 
792-5803. 


HARRIS  VDTs  FOR  SALE 
H-1500,  H-1500A,  H-1520.  Call  Lind¬ 
sey  Wulff,  (319)  383-2369. 


7200-1 12-72  point,  line  length  counter 
and  32  character  buffered  display. 
GRAPH-X  (215)  439-1942 


LINOTERM  HS,  dual  disk,  12  lenses,  12 
fonts,  x-memory,  $5750 
MVP  II,  dual  disk,  2  '/4  years,  $4000 
Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 


LINOSCREEN,  3years,  online  interface, 
$5500 

LINOTRON  202,  24  fonts  new  from 
merg.,  55  existing  fonts,  extra  memory, 
9K  hours,  $19,450 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 


MCS  8668,  DIGITIZED 
PHOTOTYPESETTER,  new  CRT,  pro¬ 
fessionally  installed  and  guaranteed, 
$42,500 

CG  8600  DIGITIZED,  new  CRT  and  new 
hard  disc,  PMA,  $28,000 

Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 


MCS  10  Controller  with  one  terminal, 
preview,  and  256K  memory,  $12,900 
Bob  Weber  (216)  831-0480 


SIX  UNITS  News  King  press  with  KJ8 
folder,  1977.  Four  stacked  units.  Good 
condition.  Can  be  seen  running.  (206) 
387-0097. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
_  PRESSES _ 


GOSS  METRO,  4  units,  1  half  deck 
Metro,  4  units,  2  half  decks 
Urbanite,  10  units,  2  folders 
Urbanite  1000,  5  units,  3-color 
Urbanite  add-on  units,  3-color  units 
Urbanite  and  SU  folders 
SSC  Community,  4  units,  1976-83 
SC  Community,  7  units,  1971-75 
SC  Community,  7  units,  1969-76 
SC  Community,  3  units,  1976-77 
Community,  3  units,  1976-77 
SC  and  Community  units  and  folders 
HARRIS  1650,  6  units,  1974 
845,  6  units 
845  add-on  units 
V25,  8  units  and  2  units 
V15D,  8  units,  1983 
JF7,  JF25,  RBC  2  folders 
HOE  M.A.N.  Lithomatic,  5  ‘/i  units 
M.A.N.  Lithomatic  II,  9  units,  5  color 
SOLNA  newsking,  6  units,  1971 
Distributor,  8  units,  1977-81 

ONE  CORP/Atlanta  GA 
(404)  458-9351 

telex  700563 


GOSS  URBANITE 

Installed  new  1981,  avery  attractive  and 
versatile  arrangement  consisting  of  3 
printing  units  plus  tri-color  unit,  1  fol¬ 
der,  3  Butler  pasters,  also  conveyor, 
counter  stacker  and  tyers.  Condition  is 
excellent  and  since  1981  has  been  used 
very  little.  Available  now.  Offered 
exclusively  by  BELL  CAMP  INC,  PO  Box 
97,  Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407.  (201) 
796-8442. 


10  units  Goss  H.V.,  21 "  cut-off  x  36",  2 
folders,  one  with  W  fold,  5  Butler  4050- 
14  splicers.  Contact  H.  Rosenberg, 
(716)  876-6410. 


UPPER  FORMER 
FOR  GOSS  SC  FOLDER 
PHONE  (517)  732-2823 


3  UNITS  COMMUNITY,  3  units  Urba¬ 
nite.  EMIO,  48P,  inserters. 

(818)  885-5995 


3  UNIT  V-15A.  Can  be  seen  running. 
Available  immediately. 

6  unit  Suburban  disassembled  1000 
series.  Available  immediately. 

Muller  inserter  3  pocket. 

Count-O-Veyors  model  108  with  side 
delivery  and  model  107.  Call  Jim  Estes, 
Wesco  Graphics  Inc.,  394  Martin  Ave¬ 
nue,  Santa  Clara,  CA  95050.  Telephone 
(408)  496-0666.  Telex  172-644. 


3  unit  1100  series  Suburban 
Suburban  add-on  units  and  folders 
6  unit  Urbanite  -  1968 
Urbanite  add-on  folders 
Urbanite  '/« folders 
Urbanite  folder  -  1964 
JF  12  Harris  folder  with  double  parallel  - 
1972 

VI 5A  add-on  units  1976/78 

2  unit  News  King  with  KJ4  -  recon'd 

3  unit  News  King  with  KJ6  -  19M/71 

4  unit  News  King  1973/76 

News  King  and  Daily  King  add-on  units 
KJ4  and  KJ6  folders  -  your  choice  of  3 
KJ6  folders 

108  Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors 
Ferag  Counter  Stacker,  M-71 

Offered  exclusively  by: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORP. 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr. 

PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa,  KS  66215 
(913)  492-9050 

Telex  4-2362 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


_ PRESSES _ 

WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letter  press. 

1  Hoe  colormatic  folder 
3  to  2-22V«  cutotf 
12  unit  Goss  Mark  I  press 
Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 
Goss  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 
1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22V«  cutoff 
Goss  Skip  Slitter 
Portable  ink  fountains 
Cline  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  single  width  balloons 
104A  counter  stackers 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

6  units  of  Urbanite,  folder  and  balloon 

12  Goss  digital  pasters 
Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Heister  fork  lift,  4000  pounds 
Datsun4000  pounds,  paper  clamp  truck 
Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Cole  quarter  folder 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condi¬ 
tion.  Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900. 
AMS,  1290  Central  Av,  Hillside  NJ 
07205. 


GOSS  URBANITE  1000  Series  quarter 
folder.  Must  have  immediately.  (206) 
387-0097. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  four  units  and  folder, 
four  position  roller  stand  and  hoist,  50 
horsepower  drive  motor.  Any  condition. 
Need  immediately.  Call  (805)  656- 
6565,  ask  for  Paul. 


MUELLER  227-S  stations  signode  strap 
tyers. 

CaW  (312)  426-1607. _ 


HELP 


WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  California  Chi- 
cano  News  Media  Assoc.,  a  nonprofit 
membership  organization  of  140 
Hispanic  journalists  and  5  staff  persons. 
Project  administration  and  grant-writing 
experience  required;  journalism  back- 

f round  and  Spanish  fluency  preferred. 

end  resume  and  references  to: 
CCMNA,  Journalism  School,  University 
Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90089-1695.  Position  starts  January 

i§L _ 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

Personnel/Labor  Relations  Manager  for 
suburban  San  Francisco  peninsula 
independent  newspaper.  Responsibilit¬ 
ies  include  wage  and  salary  administra¬ 
tion;  negotiating  collective  bargaining 
agreements;  grievance  procedures/ 
arbitration;  disciplinary/hiring  functions 
of  non-management  personnel.  Quali¬ 
fied  applicant  should  have  newspaper 
experience  and  have  the  ability  to  work 
well  with  managers  and  employees  at  all 
levels.  Good  salary  plus  bonus  plan. 
Excellent  employee  benefits  include 
pension, liberal  vacation,  plus  good 
employer  paid  H/W  life  insurance  plan. 
Send  resume,  salary  history  and  require¬ 
ments  to  G.C.  Cranor,  General  Manager, 
San  Mateo  Times,  F^  Box  5400,  San 
Mateo,  CA  94402. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

NEWSPAPER  CONTROLLER 
Ready  to  move  up?  Strong  weekly  group 
with  excellent  growth  record  seeks  key 
financial  person  to  be  shirt-sleeve  con¬ 
troller.  Will  head  staff  of  7,  and  handle 
finances  for  centralized,  computerized 
operations  for  9  weeklies  and  a  monthly. 
Responsibilities  include  accounting, 
budgeting,  financial  planning,  per¬ 
sonnel,  purchasing.  Wonderful  seacoast 
living  30  miles  north  of  Boston.  Prior 
management  and  accounting  experience 
required.  Send  resume  with  salary  his- 
i  tory  to  W.  Wasserman,  Publisher,  North 
I  Shore  Weeklies,  PO  Box  192,  Ispswich 
I  MA  01938. 

I  WE  HAVE  AN  OPENING  for  a  general 
manager  who  enjoys  running  a  commu¬ 
nity  daily,  with  great  outdoor  activities 
nearby.  The  location  is  Medina,  NY,  only 
12  miles  from  beautiful  Lake  Ontario. 
The  person  we  seek  will  also  supervise  a 
weekly  and  shopper,  and  be  in  total 
charge  of  the  newspaper.  Knowledge  of 
all  departments,  plus  experience  in 
advertising  management,  necessary.  A 
fine  opportunity  with  a  fast  growing 
nevrspaper  group.  Contact  John  shields, 
PO  Box  550,  Ithaca,  NY  14851.  Phone 
(607)  272-9020. 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 
OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
Dickinson  College 

Responsibilities  include  preparation  of 
news  stories  and  press  releases,  writing 
and  ed  iting  responsibi  I  ities  for  some  col¬ 
lege  publications,  responding  to  media 
inquiries,  planning  publicity  for  college 
events,  supervision  of  student  operated 
sports  information  program.  The  assis¬ 
tant  director  coordinates  photographic 
coverage  of  campus  events,  assists  the 
director  of  communications  in  creation 
of  long  range  communications  plans  for 
the  institution  and  in  development  of 
stories  for  distribution  to  national  news 
media.  Acts  as  liason  between  members 
of  the  college  community  and  the  media 
and  works  with  faculty,  students  and 
other  college  staff  to  develop  news  story 
ideas.  Quaimcations;  Strong  writing  and 
reporting  skills,  commitment  to  the 
liberal  arts,  familiarity  with  day  to  day 
operation  of  news  media.  Experience  in 
print  or  electronic  news  media  desirable. 
Salary:  Commensurate  with  experience. 
Send:  Letter,  resume  and  non-returnable 
work  samples  to:  Philip  G.  Benoit, 
Director  of  Communications,  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  PA  17013.  Deadline; 
September  17,  1984. 


SCIENCE  WRITER  with  substantial 
experience  as  a  journalist  to  serve  as 
Senior  Public  Information  Representa¬ 
tive  for  science  and  engineering  research 
at  the  University  of  California,  Santa 
Barbara.  Primary  responsibilities  are  to 
develop  a  public  information  program  for 
those  academic  areas  and  to  handle 
effectively  all  aspects  of  news  media  re¬ 
lations.  Deadline:  9/28/84.  For  a  com- 
plete  description,  salary 
information, and  application  require¬ 
ments,  contact:  Personnel  Office,  Uni- 
versiW  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  CA 
931C)6.  An  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


ADVERTISING 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  a  leader!  We 
need  a  hard  selling  professional  sales 
manager  experienced  in  dealing  with 
tough  competition,  special  sections  and 
promotions,  and  high  area  growth.  We're 
a  "pure”  shopper,  carrier  delivered,  20 
plus  years  in  the  maiKetplace  and  well 
acceded.  Our  publication  is  part  of  a 
rapidly  growing  FL  group  which  affords 
many  opportunities  for  advancement. 
Reply  with  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  7974,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  8.  1984 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

BIG  CHICAGO  SUBURBAN  opportunity 
for  street-smart  ad  manager. 
$30,000  +  car  +  incentives  should  yield 
$40,000  year  1,  then  more.  Need  pro¬ 
mo-wise  staff  builder,  major  account 
handler.  Superb  plant  and  growth.  Box 

7871,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Sharp  Palm  Springs,  CA  daily  classified 
staff  seeking  new  leader  who  knows  the 
basics  but  wants  to  go  beyond  them  for 
fun  and  profit.  Call  Mr.  Hyatt  today  at 
(619)  325-8666. _ 


ADVERTISING 


ZONE  3  NEWSPAPER  needs  an 
experienced  telephone  salesperson  to 
organize  and  develop  a  telephone  sales 
department — management  experience 
helpful.  Responsibilities  include:  plann¬ 
ing,  hiring,  training,  and  lineage  objec¬ 
tives.  This  position  reports  directly  to  the 
advertising  director  and  compensation 
includes:  salary,  bonus  and  fringe 
benefits.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Box 
7959,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER— head  up 
ADVERTISING  (including  Circulation 
and  Promotion)  for  top-ranked,  growing 
weekly  paper.  Requires  hands-on 
experience  plus  strong  motivational  and 
organizational  skills.  Excellent  com¬ 
pensation  and  growth  potential  for 
exceptional  person. 

PALM  BEACH  JEWISH  WORLD 
(305)  659-5313  (a.m.  only) 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Northern  NJ  weekly  seeks  energetic 
sales  manager  not  afraid  of  competitive 
market.  Must  have  strong  sales/sales 
training/marketing  background.  Send 
resume  with  salary  requirements  to  Box 
7993,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 
San  Francisco  Bay  area  publishing  com¬ 
pany  Is  seeking  a  top-notch  professional 
whose  knowledge  and  expertise  in  pro¬ 
motional  concepts  will  enable  him/her  to 
manage  and  motivate  a  highly  qualified 
staff.  Strong  background  in  promotion/ 
marketing  essential.  We  are  a  major 
nationally  recognized  and  respected 
company  publishing  five  7-day  dailies 
and  8  weeklies/shoppers  with  a  total 
circulation  of  over  600,000.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to:  Thomas  D. 
Jones,  President,  Lesher  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.,  POB  5166,  Walnut 
Creek,  CA  94596, 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


Associate  Directors 

Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

An  excellent  career  opportunity  is  avail¬ 
able  in  retail  advertising  management 
with  a  major  central  CA  daily. 
Responsibilities  include  training, 
directing,  motivating  and  evaluating  16 
account  executives,  3  retail  telephone 
salespeople,  and  2  sales  managers.  The 
successful  candidate  will  be  innovative 
and  analytical  yet  capable  of  generating 
genuine  excitement  and  positive  sales 
direction  among  a  seasoned  retail  staff. 
Send  resume  to:  James  L.  Pollard,  The 
Fresno  Bee,  1626  E  Street,  Fresno,  CA 
93786. 


A  Gannett  Foundation  Program  at 
Columbia  University 

The  Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies  is  a  newly-created  institute  for  the  advanced  study  of  mass 
communication  which  will  operate  a  residential  fellows  program  and  a  technology  laboratory  as 
well  as  conduct  conferences  and  seminars  for  journalism  educators  and  media  professionals 
The  Center  which  is  located  on  the  campus  of  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York  invites 
applicants  for  two  associate  directorships. 

Associate  Director  for  Administration 

Duties;  Management  of  the  day-to-day  administrative  and  fiscal  operations  of  the  Center  to 
include  working  with  administrative  offices  at  Columbia  University  and  various  higher  education 
and  mass  media  organizations  Additional  responsibilities  include  physical  plant  management, 
assistance  with  administration  of  residential  fellows  program  and  organization  of  conferences 
and  seminars.  Successful  candidate  will  have  shared  responsibility  for  public  dissemination  of 
Center  findings  and  activities 

Position  Requirements:  Substantial  administrative  experience  in  higher  education  or  mass 
media  and  knowledge  of  journalism  and  mass  communication  as  well  as  mid-career  education 
and  training.  Advanced  degree  in  an  appropriate  field  preferred  with  demonstrated 
communication  skills,  research  capabilities,  including  quantitative  skills  required 

Associate  Director  for  Technoiogy  Studies 

Duties;  Direction  of  the  Center’s  technology  laboratory  and  program  of  technology  conferences, 
seminars  and  workshops.  There  will  be  liaison  with  mass  communication  and  high  technology 
industries  as  well  as  research  and  consulting  organizations  and  shared-responsibility  for 
dissemination  of  information  about  Center  programs.  Additionally,  you  will  coordinate  computing 
activities  and  assess  technology  training  needs  of  education  and  industry. 

Position  Requirements:  Substantial  experience  In  mass  media,  high  technology  industries  or 
higher  education  and  knowledge  of  technology  issues  in  mass  media  industries  as  well  as 
training  or  mid-career  education.  Advanced  degree  in  an  appropriate  field  preferred  with 
demonstrated  communication  skills-,  knowledge  of,  or  experience  with,  computer  assisted 
instruction,  data  bases  and  administrative  uses  of  computers  is  essential  as  is  competence  in 
communication  research. 

Salaries  for  both  positions  will  be  commensurate  with  candidate 's  experience.  Excellent 
benefits.  Qualified  applicants  should  submit  resume  and  detailed  letter  of  application, 
including  salary  requirements,  indicating  position  of  interest  to: 

Appointments  Committee 
Gannett  Center  for  Media  Studies 
Coiumbia  University— SiA 
420  W.  118th  St.  Room  1506 
New  York,  New  York  10027 


'SHOPPER”  CAREERS 


Please  send  resume  with  $  history  to 
Multi-Media,  7616  Lindley  Av,  Resedc 
CA  91335.  Or  leave  day  and  night  #s  ai 
(213)  344-7177. _ 


ARTJGRAPHICS 


ARTIST  DESIGNER 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  seeking  an 
artist/designer  for  the  editorial  art 
department.  The  department  focus  is  on 
the  design  and  production  of 
informational  graphics;  maps,  charts, 
graphs,  etc.  The  person  we  seek  should 
have  a  print  or  media  background  and  be 
capable  of  conceptualizing  and  produc¬ 
ing  innovative  graphics  and  layout  for 
use  with  editorial  matter. 

Excellent  benefits  offered  and  salary 
commensurate  with  experience. 

Please  send  resume  and  non  returnable 
examples  of  work  (tearsheets,  photocop¬ 
ies,  etc.)  to:  Newspaper  Artist, 
Employee  Relations  Department.  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Times  Mirror  Square, 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90053.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR 
Major  metro  market  zone  2.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  DM  with  2-5  years 
experience.  Emphasis  on  single  copy 
sales.  Competitive  salary  and  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Box  7991,  Editor&Pub- 
lisher. 


APPLICATIONS  MUST  BE  RECEIVED  BY  SEPTEMBER  20lh 
(No  Phone  Inquiries  Please). 

The  Gannett  Center  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer 


DYNAMIC,  FAST-GROWING  newspaper 
in  sun  belt  needs  take  charge  circulation 
sales  manager  to  set  up  door  to  door 
sales  crews.  Excellent  income  and 
advancement  potential.  Box  7966,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  8,  1984 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
National  newspaper  is  seeking  an 
energetic  circulation  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  in  zone  3.  The  qualified  candidate 
must  have  newspaper  promotion  and 
sales  experience,  strenrth  in  manage¬ 
ment  and  training.  Prefer  college 
degree.  Excellent  advancement  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Salary  in  mid  twenties.  Send 
resume  or  write  to  Box  7978,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small  6 
day  daily  in  zone  1.  We  require  a  highly 
motivated  sales  oriented  person.  Shirt 
sleeve  job.  Send  resume  to  Ted  Holm- 
berg,  The  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times, 
1353  Main  St.,  West  Warwick,  Rl 
02893. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


SOFTWARE  and  OPERATIONS 
SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
West  coast  newspaper  group  seeks  man¬ 
ager  for  electronic  production,  editorial 
and  advertising  composition  front-end 
systems.  Duties  include  trouble¬ 
shooting,  systems  analysis,  software 
application  and  design  for  front-end  Atex 
computer  equipment.  Also  to  interface 
with  classified  business  systems.  Highly 
visible  position  in  an  expanding  enviro- 
ment.  Intensive  experience  with  a  good 
track  record  required.  Respond  to  Box 
7603,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM"  For  information,  write:  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  98503. 


AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER  sought  to 
complement  midwest  newsroom.  Hard 
news  experience  required.  Self-starters 
only.  Resume  and  clippings  to  Box 
7986,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  needed  for 
21,000  circulation  PM  paper.  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspaper  of  the  Year,  1983  and 
1984.  2  years  experience  required  in 
layout,  copy  editing  and  dealing  with 
reporters.  Send  writing  and  layout  sam¬ 
ples.  No  calls.  Concord  Monitor,  3  North 
State  Street.  Concord.  NH  03301. 

EDITOR  ready  for  change  to  business, 
more  money  and  executive 
development.  We  need  executives  to  put 
together  business  conferences.  Jour¬ 
nalists  find  out  what  businesses  need  to 
know  and  get  the  data  and  write  it  up.  We 
need  the  same  skills  for  putting  together 
conferences  on  what's  hot  in  business. 
Very  high  pay.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
IGM,  1101  Post  Oak  Boulevard,  Suite 
306,  Houston,  TX  77056.  Non  smoker. 
Must  work  in  Houston. 

CAPITOL  CITY  PAPER  needs  young 
energetic  reporters  for  growing  metro 
staff  and  expanding  bureau  reporters. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  7997, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


ART  DIRECTOR 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  wants  to  hire  a 
creative,  experienced  art  director  to  lead 
its  newsroom  art  staff.  The  right  person 
will  be  able  to  produce  illustrations  and 
informational  graphics  as  well  as  super¬ 
vise  other  talented  people.  Needs  good 
communications  skills  and  news 
judgement. 

Tne  Free  Press  is  the  nation's  tenth 
largest  newspaper  with  an  editorial  staff 
of  nearly  300.  We're  one  of  the  largest 
offset  newspapers  in  the  country  and  we 
use  a  lot  of  color. 

To  apply,  send  resume,  cover  letter, 
references  and  representative  samples 
of  your  work  to  Sandy  White,  Graphics 
Editor,  Detroit  Free  Press,  321  W, 
Lafayette  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Ml  48231.  (No 

telephone  c^ls  please.) _ 

COPY  EOlTlJktS,  REPORTERS— If  you 
can  be  interviewed  in  Miami,  FL  during 
APME  convention  in  late  November, 
please  send  resume  to:  Managing^Editor, 
San  Angelo  Standard-Times,  PO  Box 
5111,  San  Angelo,  TX  76902.  AM  re¬ 
sponses  will  be  answered. 


COPY  EDITORS 

More  and  more  newspapers  understand 
that  what  you  do  requires  talent,  back¬ 
ground,  and  experience.  They  are  asking 
us  tor  names  of  copy  editors  who  might 
like  to  know  about  better  jobs.  If  you 
think  you  might  be  one  of  those  people, 
write  Job  Bank,  1909  Cinnaminson  Ave¬ 
nue,  Cinnaminson,  NJ  08077,  or  call 
director  Debra  Bissinger  at  (609)  786- 

1910. _ 

BUSINESS  EDITOR/REPORTER:  We're 
a  rapidly  growing,  exciting  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  community  with  varied  banking, 
farming  interests.  We  need  an 
experienced  journalist,  4  years  mini¬ 
mum ,  who  knows  the  d  iff  erence  between 
a  put  and  call,  but  who's  proud  of  his 
writing.  Excellent  starting  salary.  Re¬ 
sumes  only.  No  phone  calls.  Jim 
Hushaw,  Managing  Editor,  The  Stockton 
Record,  PO  Box  900,  Stockton,  CA 
95201. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  expert  copy 
editor  with  strong  credentialsand  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  3  years  experience  on  metro 
dailies.  Must  have  layout  experience  and 
be  able  to  handle  pages  with  a  minimum 
of  direction.  No  telephone  calls  please. 
Women  and  minorities  encouraged  to 
apply.  Include  references  on  first  letter 
to  Tom  Read,  Assistant  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Seattle  Post- Intelligencer,  PO  Box 
1909,  Seattle,  WA  98111. 

EOE 


COPY  EDITOR  with  solid  skills  in  layout 
and  use  of  the  English  language  for  pro¬ 
gressive.  modern  daily  newspaper.  Great 
opportunity  for  recent  grad  or  someone 
with  1-2  years  experience.  Send  resume 
I  and  samples  of  Vour  work  to:  Charles 
I  Langford, News  Editor,  Vicksburg  Eve- 
i  ning  Post,  PO  Box  951,  Vicksburg,  MS 
39180. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Opportunity  to  work  with  Iowa's  '84 
Newspaper  of  the  Year.  Edit  and  rewrite 
copy  and  write  lively  headlines  working 
quickly  and  accurately  under  deadlines. 
Electronic,  paginated  newsroom.  9(1- 
member  news  staff;  71,500  daily  and 
81,000  Sunday  circulation. 

Experience  is  required.  Night  sche¬ 
dule,  5  p.m.  to  1  a.m.,  40  hours  per 
week. 

Send  resume  and  samples  to  Mary 
Collins,  The  Gazette,  500  3rd  Avenue 
SE,  (ledar  Raoids,  lA  52401.  AN 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER. 


"COPY  EDITOR" 

NY  area  medium  sized  daily  seeks  bright 
individual  with  good  editing  skills  and 
ability  to  write  sharp  heads.  Send 
resume  and  samples  to  Box  7992,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 


COPY  EDITOR 


For  Connecticut  morning  daily. 
Experience  required.  Call  or  send 
resume  to  Robert  Veillette,  389  Meadow 
St.,  Waterbury  CT  06722  (203)  574- 
3636. 


AWARD-WINNING  SOUTH  TEXAS  DAI¬ 
LY  is  taking  applications  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  positions:  copy  editor  with  layout 
skills,  feature  writer  who  can  also  handle 
a  camera,  sports  writer.  Contact:  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  The  News,  PO  Box  1928, 
Laredo,  TX  78041. 


COPY  EDITOR— medium  sized  daily, 
zone  6,  morning  newspaper  needs  entry 
level  copy  editor.  Good  work  skills  and 
ability  to  write  sharp  headlines 
important.  Send  resume  and  samples  to 
Bob  Lutgen,  Texarkana  Gazette,  PO  Box 
621,  Texarkana,  TX  75504. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  8,  1984 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

CAPITAL  BUREAU 

Aggressive  reporter,  experienced  in  gov¬ 
ernment  and  political  coverage,  sought 
for  work  in  state  capital  bureau.  Cover¬ 
age  extends  far  beyond  the  legislative 
jousting.  Flair  for  writing  important.  Box 
7962,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


DAILY  NEWS  of  Los  Angeles  has 
immediate  openings  for  copy  editors, 
reporters  and  photographers.  Send 
resume  to  Human  Resources 
Department,  Daily  New^,  PO  Box 
51400,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90051. 


DEEP  SOUTH  DAILY  needs  talented 
young  copy  editors  skilled  in  tight  editing 
and  concise  headline  writing.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Box  7998,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF— Experience,  take- 
charge  editor  wanted  to  run  established, 
award-winning  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  in  KY,  Must  be  experienced  in 
make-up  and  editing.  Be  your  own  boss. 
Would  consider  part  ownership.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  PO 
Box  3508,  Louisville,  KY  40201. 


EDITOR  for  lOM  circulation  suburban 
daily.  Northeast.  Dedication  and 
experience  most  helpful.  We're  not  look¬ 
ing  for  awards  and  prizes,  just  increased 
circulation.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefits.  Write  Box  8004,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
Hands-on  position  with  award  winning 
small  daily.  Beautiful  Zone  3  university 
area.  Strong  leadership  and  manage¬ 
ment  skills  essential.  Begin  $20- 
25,000.  Excellent  benefits  and  growth 
possibilities.  Write  Box  7845,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

EDITOR 

Award-winning,  twice  weekly,  150,000 
circulation  FL  newspaper  Is  seeking  an 
experienced  editor  with  creative  and  . 
management  skills.  Proven  ability  to  I 
generate  community  oriented,  stimulat-  i 
ing  news  and  features.  Experienced  in 
staff  development,  Sala^,  bonus  poten-  ] 
tial  and  complete  benefits.  Please  write  i 
with  background  information,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  career  goals  to  Box  I 
(994,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
Seeking  a  top  caliber  reporter  to  replace 
a  Pulitzer  Prize  finalist  going:  on  to  bigger 
things.  You  need  at  least  3  years  full¬ 
time  experience  and  must  be  able  to 
handle  hard  news  and  complete  pro¬ 
jects.  Thoroughness  and  good  writing 
essential.  Expertise  in  environmental 
affairs  helpful.  We're  a  high  quality 
Puget  Sound  daily  in  a  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  Good  pay,  benefits,  ^nd  resume 
and  clips  to  Stan  Strick,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  The  Herald,  PO  Box  930,  Everett, 
WA  98206. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER— for  3  per¬ 
son  special  projects  team  on  mid- 
Atlantic  newspapers  with  circulation 
topping  100,000.  Must  be  aggressive, 
able  to  research  records  and  dig  out  stor¬ 
ies  other  reporters  can't  get.  Should  have 
3-5  years  experience,  including  previous 
work  on  investigative  stories.  Box  7958, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


LIFESTYLE  SECTION  which  covers  its 
assignment  from  every  perspective  is 
looking  for  writers  with  style  and  ideas.  A 
'  young  writer  who  can  write  about  music, 
dating,  nightlife,  fitness  and  leisure  also 
sought,  ^cellent  salary  and  benefits. 
Write  Lou  Laurenzi,  features  editor.  The 
Pittsburgh  Press,  34  Boulevard  of  Allies, 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15230. 


I  LOSSES  TO  A  METRO  have  resulted  in  2 
I  openings  at  the  Odessa  American,  an 
I  award-winning  midsize  afternoon  daily 
:  in  west  Texas.  2  positions  are  chief 
photographer  and  area  reporter.  Photog¬ 
raphy  afMicant  must  be  exceptionalTy 
competent  shooter  with  portfolio  to 
prove  it,  able  to  supen/ise  a  4-person 
photo  staff  on  a  newspaper  that  empha¬ 
sizes  graphic  excellence.  Color 
experience  essential.  Area  reporter  job 
calls  for  diligent  coverage  of  vast, 
sprawling  region  with  aid  of  6  correspon¬ 
dents.  Applicant  must  be  capable 
adminnistrator  with  2  years  of  news¬ 
gathering  experience.  Must  also  have 
photo  taking  skills  and  a  reliable  car. 
Interested  persons  should  write  Gail 
Burke,  city  editor.  The  Odessa  Amer¬ 
ican,  PO  Box  2952,  Odessa,  TX  79760. 
^nd  resume/portfolio  or  resume/clips. 
No  phone  calls  in  mornings  please. 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

The  LA  Times  has  an  immediate  opening  for  an 
experienced  sports  editor  to  direct  4  reporters  and 
stringers'  prep  and  college  coverage  for  the  newspa¬ 
per's  new  Valley  Edition.  This  4-times-a-week  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Times'  award-winning  Sports  Section  will 
have  a  circulation  of  nearly  1 80,000.  We're  looking  for 
someone  who  can  go  beyond  conventional  coverge  of 
prep,  community  college  and  university  athletics.  The 
person  we  want  should  have  strong  management,  copy 
editing  and  makeup  skills.  Some  writing  responsibili¬ 
ties  are  likely.  Top  salary  and  benefits  for  the  right 
person  and  the  opportunity  to  move  to  the  main  sprots 
section.  Only  serious  candidtes  with  a  minimum  of  8 
years  combined  reporting  and  editing  experience  who 
are  willing  to  move  to  LA  and  accept  a  real  challenge 
need  apply  to  Suburban  Editor  Bob  Rawitch,  LA  Times, 
Times  Mirror  Square,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90053.  Include 
resume,  references  and  samples  of  your  writing,  edit¬ 
ing  and  makeup  skills. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED _ 

_ EDITORIAL _ _ 

HELP!  General  Assignnnents  reporter, 
willing  to  work,  needed  immediately  to 
fill  position  at  growing  semi-weekly.  Re¬ 
cent  grads  welcome.  Send  resume  to  Joe 
Reavis,  Moore  County  News,  PO  Box 
757,  Dumas,  TX  79029. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Republican  weekly  newspaper  group 
seeks  conservative  minded  managing 
editor  with  5-7  years  experience  or  m.ore. 
Full  responsibility  for  ten  member  staff, 
budget  planning,  story  ideas  initiation, 
page  layout  and  design,  and  photo  edit¬ 
ing.  Must  have  proven  record  of  ability 
with  staff  and  solid  recommendation 
from  prior  employers.  Suburban  Zone  1 
in  desireable  area.  Include  present  sal¬ 
ary  with  resume  and  references.  We 
believe  in  paying  top  dollar  for  top  quali- 
^  people.  We  are  looking  for  an  award 
winner  with  outstanding  qualifications. 
Box  7849,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAGAZINE  EDITOR 

Regionalized  magazine  requires 
extremely  professional  and  perceptive 
editor  with  heavy  feature  and  general 
interest  background. 

He/she  must  have  demonstrated  edit¬ 
ing,  writing,  language  and  management 
skills,  plus  hands  on  experience  in  varied 
areas  including  editorial  design  and  lay¬ 
out.  Need  someone  with  a  *lair,  a  special 
writing  style  that's  as  individual  as  their 
own  byline.  Should  be  an  astute, 
independent  thinker  who  can  analyze 
the  community’s  needs,  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes,  and  can  generate  new  and 
interesting  articles  and  ideas. 

An  excellent  opportunity  to  help  cre¬ 
ate  an  exciting  new  product  from  the 
ground  up.  This  publication,  with  a 
circulation  of  350,000  and  a  projected 
growth  of  over  1  million  by  the  end  of 
1985,  will  be  one  of  the  best  and  most 
unique  in  the  country. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary,  regular 
merit  increases,  bonus  opportunities 
and  unlimited  growth  potential. 

We’re  in  a  rapid ly  growing,  h igh ly  com¬ 
petitive  market,  and  will  hire  only  the 
best.  If  that’s  you,  send  us  your  resume, 
copies  of  your  best  3  c'ips,  and  a  letter 
explaining  why  we  want  you.  Mail  to  Dave 
Gorham,  400  Radio  Road,  Charlotte,  NC 
282 1 6  or  phone  (704)  392-6 1 9 1 .  Con- 
fidentiality  guaranteed. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  wanted  for  healthy 
news  and  entertainment  weekly  in  sunny 
Santa  Cruz,  CA.  Candidate  must  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  excellence  in  journalism  and 
management.  Strongly  skilled  in:  copy 
editing,  design/production,  news  writ¬ 
ing,  marketing,  organization  and  plann¬ 
ing.  Long  hours,  hard  work,  exciting 
challenge  to  make  a  good  weekly  a  great 
one.  Ideal  Monterey  Bay  location,  pro¬ 
gressive  audience.  Fm  an  understanding 
publisher  who  supports  his  staff  all  the 
way.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Pub¬ 
lisher.  GOOD  TIMES.  PO  Box  1139, 
Santa  Cruz,  CA  95061. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  established 
Zone  2  weekly.  Shirt  sleeve  job  requires 
writing,  editing,  production  and 
delegating  abilities.  A  unique  market 
and  unlimited  future  await  dedicated 
individual  with  a  sophisticated  sense  of 
style  and  a  deep  caring  about  people  in 
the  communitites  we  serve.  Reply  to  Box 
7908,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  NEEDED,  Monday 
through  Friday  daily,  7000  circulation, 
must  be  able  to  direct  staff  in  all  phases 
of  editorial  department.  Shirt-sleeve 
position,  long  hours,  previous  manage¬ 
ment  position  preferred.  Send  work  his¬ 
tory  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
7971,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  LAYOUT  SLOTPERSON  by 
medium-sized  FL  metro.  Send  resume, 
references,  tearsheetsto  Box  7964,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

REPORTERS— Intelligent,  energetic, 
for  bureaus.  Professional  atmosphere; 
competitive  salary.  Experience  pre¬ 
ferred;  bright  grads  considered.  Prefer¬ 
ence  to  applicants  from  Northeast.  Write 
Jim  Kevlin,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
Watertown  Daily  Times,  Watertown,  NY 
13601. 

SPORTS  REPORTER 
West  Coast  daily  and  Sunday  with  a  29 
person  sports  staff  is  looking  for  a  sports 
reporter  with  hustle,  progressive  ideas, 
solid  reporting  and  writing  skills,  and  at 
least  4  years  experience  on  a  metro  dai  ly. 
We  offer  300,000  circulation  and  an 
excellent  newspaper,  competitive  wage 
and  benefits  and  a  city  and  state  with  an 
enviable  lifestyle.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Send  clips,  resume  and  refer- 
ences  to  Box  7990,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DAILY  news¬ 
paper  seeking  city  editor  to  supervise 
aggressive  news  team.  Need  enthusias¬ 
tic,  self-starter  to  lead  reporters.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  references  to: 
Managing  Editor,  Evening  Outlook,  PO 
Box  590,  Santa  Monica,  CA  90406. 

SPORTS  EDITOR— singular  opportunity 
for  tough-minded  creative  editor  to  man¬ 
age  central  sports  desk  and  staff  for 
90,000  SF  Bay  area  daily  group.  Must 
have  the  sharp  editing  skills,  color¬ 
consciousness  and  leadership  ability 
necessary  to  producing  a  complete 
sports  report.  We  cover  everything  from 
Little  League  to  major  league  baseball 
and  football  and  we  insist  it  all  be  done 
with  imagination  and  excitement.  Send 
resume  emphasizing  your  management 
and  leadership  skills  to  Jim  Brooks, 
executive  editor,  SPARKS  newspapers, 
PO  Box  5050,  Hayward,  CA  94540. 

SYSTEMS  EDITOR 

If  picas,  points,  pronouns  and  pro¬ 
gramming  are  your  life,  we’re  looking  for 
you.  Major  West  Coast  daily  seeks 
individual  with  editing  and  computer 
experience  to  support  130-terminal 
state-of-the-art  front-end  text  editing 
system.  Leadership  skills,  COBOL  or 
BASIC  programming,  plus  time  on  the 
rim,  on  the  news  desk  and  in  the  back- 
shop,  all  a  must.  Box  7973,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  15,000  PM  (Sun¬ 
day  morning)  daily  in  south-central  OK. 
Coverage  area  includes  16  high  schools. 
University  of  Oklahoma  and  Oklahoma 
State  football  and  basketball  and  pro 
sports  in  Dallas.  Some  desk  work  re¬ 
quired.  Applicants  should  have  one  year 
experience  but  top-notch  graduate  will 
be  considered.  Send  resume,  clips  to 
Brian  Blansett,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Daily  Ardmoreite,  PO  Box  1328, 
Ardmore,  OK  73401.  (405)  223-2200. 

THE  EL  PASO  HERALD  POST  is  looking 
for  a  cityside  reporter  to  help  cover 
exciting  border  city.  Ability  to  speak 
Spanish  helpful.  Strong  writing  ability 
essential.  Don’t  phone,  mite  J. 
Ambrose,  Editor,  El  Paso  Herald  Post, 
PO  Box  20,  El  Paso,  TX  79999.  Send 
clips  and  references. 

WE  ARE  AN  AGGRESSIVE,  award- 
winning  daily  newspaper  located  in 
Michigan’s  p.  ime  resort  area  looking  for 
an  ambitious  and  talented  reporter  with 
a  minimum  of  2  years  professional 
experience.  This  reporter  would  be 
responsible  for  covering  several  school 
districts,  city  hall  and  county  govern¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  write  features  and  a 
weekly  column.  Photo  experience  is  a 
must.  Please  no  telephone  queries. 
Send  resume  and  samples  of  your  writing 
to  Ken  Winter,  editor  and  general  mana¬ 
ger,  Petoskey  News  Review,  319  State 
Street,  Petoskey,  Ml  49770.  Applica¬ 
tion  deadline  is  September  21,  1984. 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 

WEST  COAST  CORRESPONDEKiT-Go 
places.. .On  a  bi-weekly  going  weekly. 
NATION’S  RESTAURANT  NEWS,  is 
about  to  expand  from  26  issues  a  year  to 
52,  creating  an  opening  for  an  objective, 
incisive,  s^f-starting  reporter/editor  to 
cover  the  West  Coast.  Working  out  of  Los 
Angeles  (with  10%  travel),  you’ll  gather, 
prepare  and  photograph  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  stories  relating  to  the  food  service 
industry.  To  qualify,  you’ll  need  at  least 
3-5  years  of  newspaper  or  business  writ- 
ing  experience,  with  food  service 
experience  a  definite  plus.  Salary  mid- 
$20s.  Send  resume,  with  clips  and  cur¬ 
rent  salary  to:  Mr.  Richard  Martin,  NA¬ 
TION’S  RESTAURANT  NEWS,  606  N. 
Larchmont  Blvd.,  Suite  3l2,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90004. 

_ MAILROOM _ 

MAILROOM  FOREMAN 
Hiring,  scheduling,  planning  and 
supennsion  are  just  a  few  of  the  chal¬ 
lenges  that  face  you  in  this  tough  union 
environment.  We  are  a  7  day  AM 
operation.  Nice  compensation  package 
and  opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
resume  to  box  7981,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAILROOM  MANAGER  Department 
head  status.  $300  per  week  plus 
incentive  bonus.  Newspaper  operation 
plus  largest  shopper  distribution  pro¬ 
gram  in  our  state.  Zone  3.  We  need  an 
individual  who  can  run  our  mailroom  like 
a  top  during  peak  periods.  Latest  equip¬ 
ment  available  including  completely 
computerized  mailing  system.  Solid 
opportunity  for  growth  with  our  com¬ 
pany.  Respond  Box  7963,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

If  you  know  color  is  the  future  of  news¬ 
paper  photography,  have  the  creativity  to 
go  beyond  the  obvious,  the  technical 
expertise  to  get  the  most  out  of  a  situa¬ 
tion  and  at  least  2  years  experience  using 
both,  then  we  have  a  spot  tor  you.  We  are 
a  34,000  AM  paper  that  believes  in  high 
quality.  Send  resume  and  slide  portfolio 
that  includes  20  black  and  white  and  20 
color  examples  of  first-rate  photojournal¬ 
ism  to:  The  Messenger-Inquirer,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Department,  PO  Box  1480, 
Owensboro,  KY  42302. 

PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

PHOTOJOURNALIST— Entry  level 
position  on  small  zone  2  AM  daily.  Writ¬ 
ing,  darkroom  ability  a  must.  Inquire  Box 
7985,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE’RE  LOOKING  FOR  a  creative  shooter 
with  solid  news  sense  and  a  journalism 
background.  The  opening  is  in  a  2- 
person  photo  department  of  a  33,000 
circulation  PM  in  Rocky  Mountains.  Re¬ 
quirements:  Minimum  2  years  daily 
experience;  photojournalism  degree; 
proven  ability  to  shoot  varying  assign¬ 
ments  including  hard  news,  features, 
sports  and  "wild”  and  ability  to  work 
with  editors,  reporters.  Send  non- 
returnable  resume,  clips  and  references 
to  D.  Herzog/R.  Frank,  Newsroom,  The 
Daily  Sentinel,  PO  Box  668,  Grand 
Junction,  CO  81502.  j 

PRESSROOM _ I 


PRESS  OPERATOR 

The  Cape  Cod  Times,  equality  conscious 
7-day  morning  newspaper,  is  seeking  a 
journeyman  capable  of  working  on  a  six- 
unit  (loss  METRO  Offset  press. 

Good  scale  and  benefits,  the  greatest  of 
which  is  living  on  Cape  Cod.  Write,  giving 
details  of  your  experience  and  references 
to  James  Kaminske,  Press  Foreman, 
Cape  Cod  Times,  319  Main  St.,  Hyan- 
nis,  MA  02601. 


HELP  WANTED 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESS  OPERATOR — Must  have  mini¬ 
mum  2  years  experience  on  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  press  with  balloon.  Good  growth 
opportunity.  All  replies  in  strictest  confi¬ 
dence.  Send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
The  Princeton  Packet,  PO  Box  350, 
Princeton,  NJ  08542.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer  M/F. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
Growing  zone  2  AM  daily  seeks 
experienced  foreman  with  strong  man¬ 
agerial  skills  to  handle  hiring,  training, 
scheduling  and  quality  control. 
Excellent  starting  salary  and  benefit 
package.  Send  resume  including  salary 
requirements  to  Box  7977.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WANTED 

For 

Baton  Rouge  Newspaper 
Night  Press  Foreman 
Must  have  ability  to  manage  people, 
instruct  pressmen  and  set  high  stan¬ 
dards  of  quality.  Two  12  unit  Goss 
Headliners.  90,000  plus  morning 
circulation.  Salary  $32,000  plus 
excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume 
to  Betty  Jo  Baker,  State-Times  and 
Morning  Advocate,  PO  Box  588,  Baton 
Rouge,  LA  70821.  _ 

_ PRODUCTION _ 

ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Progressive  zone  2  daily  seeks  assistant 
production  manager  (night  shift)  who  is 
knowledgeable  in  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  production.  This  quality  and  pro¬ 
duction  minded  individual  must  have 
good  cost  control  and  scheduling  skills 
and  the  ability  ti  motivate  union  em¬ 
ployees  toward  high  productivity  (Some 
experience  in  union  negotiation  helpful). 
We  offer  an  attractive  wage  and  benefit 
package  and  a  great  challenge  which  will 
enhance  your  professional  growth.  Send 
resume  (including  salary  history)  to  Box 
7979,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MANAGER- 
Jacksonville  FL  multi-zone  weekly  shop¬ 
per  has  imediate  need  for  person  with 
full  knowledge  of  pre-press  production. 
Front  end  system,  typesetting,  paste-up 
and  camera.  High  page  count  (300), 
growing  rapidly.  Must  be  self-starter, 
leader,  willing  to  work  hard,  motivate 
staff.  Call  today!  John  Mayo,  General 
Manager,  Super  Shopper,  (904)  737- 
7321.  EOE  M/F. 

PRODUCTION  ART  DIRECTOR 
Charlotte,  NC  based  magazine  seeking 
bright,  articulate,  imaginative,  and  gut¬ 
sy  leader  for  its  production,  art  and  photo 
staff.  Successful  applicant  should  have 
good  academic  background,  technical 
know  how,  and  extensive  hands  on  pro¬ 
duction  experience  including  design. 
Ability  to  work  with  all  forms  of  feature 
photography— black  and  white  and  color 
plus  separation  experience  essential. 
State  of  art  compugraphic  equipment, 
modern  photo  facilities  and  solid  com¬ 
mitment  to  excellence  are  just  some  of 
the  plusses  we  offer.  Excellent  salary, 
regular  merit  increases,  bonus  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  possible  percentage  on  out¬ 
side  work.  This  is  a  key  job  with  a  grow¬ 
ing,  dynamic  magazine  in  a  rapidly 
expanding,  highly  competitive  market. 
We  will  hire  only  the  best.  If  that’s  you, 
send  resume  and  letter  stating  why  we 
should  hire  you  to  Dave  Gorham,  400 
Radio  Road,  Charlotte,  NC  28216  or 
phone  (704)  392-6191.  Confidentiality 
guaranteed. 

PHOTOTEMPLATEMAKING  FORE¬ 
MAN.  5  years  experience  required  to  run 
our  platemaking  department.  Good 
opportunity  for  individual  looking  to 
move  into  a  supervisory  position. 
Excellent  earning  potential  through  our 
salary  plus  incentives  program  (mid 
sized  zone  2  daily).  Reply  to  Box  7983, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION 

SUPERINTENDENT 

STUDENT 

PUBLICATIONS 

•Maintenance  and  operation 
of  computerized  typesetting 
system 

•Training  and  supervision  of 
students  in  use  of  editing  sys¬ 
tem,  typesetting  and  pasteup 
for  daily  morning  newspaper 
and  job  work 

•Supervision  of  two  other  pro¬ 
fessionals  w  ithin  department 

Equipment  includes 
ATEX  editing  system 
and  GOSS  press 

Evenings, 

Sunday  through  Thursday 

$23,600  -  $38,900  DOQ 

Submit  resume  to 
PERSONNEL  SERVICES 
The  University  of  Oklahoma 
905  Asp 

Norman,  Oklahoma  73019 
AA/EOE 


_ SALES _ 

FIELD  SERVICE 
TECHNICIAN 
WEST  COAST 
LOCATION 

Halt  Systems,  Inc.,  a 
Scripps-Howard  company 
and  leading  supplier  of 
counter  staclcers  and  mail- 
room  systems  for  the 
newspaper  Industry,  is 
seeking  an  experienced 
field  service  technician 
currently  located  on  the 
West  Coast.  Successful 
candidate  will  have  a 
strong  mechanical,  elec¬ 
trical,  and  electronics 
background,  must  be  self- 
starting  and  prepared  to 
travel  extensively.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability. 
Excellent  company 
benefits.  Send  resume 
including  references  to 
Field  Ser\nce  Manager,  Hall 
Systems,  Inc.,  24400  Sper¬ 
ry  Drive,  Westlake,  OH 
44145. 


HELP  WANTED 


SALES 


REGIONAL  SALES  DIRECTOR 
Regionalized,  general  interest  magazine 
is  offering  a  40K-plus  base  salary, 
excellent  commission,  percentage  of 
gross  sales,  a  new  Mercedes  and  more  to 
the  right  high  performer.  We’re  looking 
for  a  streamlined  advertising  pro¬ 
fessional  who’s  a  proven  self  starter, 
works  hard  independently  and  as  a  team 
member.  Need  5  to  10  years  print  sales 
experience,  including  familiarity  with 
national  and  local  agencies.  Prefer 
someone  presently  with  national  rep 
firm.  Must  be  able  to  effectively  direct 
and  interface  with  local  sales  managers 
and  staff. 

We  need  a  sharp,  aggressive,  highly 
motivated  and  motivatee  executive  with 
a  national  following  to  handle  this  tough, 
grueling  job.  We  offer  plenty  of  pressure 
and  challenge  with  some  travel,  along 
with  substantial  financial  reward. 

If  your  company  can’t  afford  to  lose  you, 
you  may  be  just  the  person  we’re  looking 
for.  Confidentiality  guaranteed.  Reply  to 
Box  7988,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


PROMOTION 


DIRECTOR  OF  PROMOTION 
AND  MARKETING 

To  establish  and  direct  new  department 
of  8  persons  for  a  growing  65,000  morn¬ 
ing  daily  in  suburban  Chicago.  We  seek  a 
highly  qualified  specialist  in  newspaper 
promotions  and  marketing,  a  creative 
idea  person  with  excellent  copy  skills 
who  will  demand  and  recognize  quality 
layouts  for  advertising  and  circulation 
materials,  in-paper  advertising  and  mul¬ 
ti-media  presentations.  The  preferred 
candidate  will  have  a  degree  in  market¬ 
ing  and  several  years  experience  guiding 
or  assisting  in  the  direction  of  a  news¬ 
paper  promotion  department.  Also  help¬ 
ful:  experience  in  copy  preparation  and 
design,  advertising  and  circulation 
saies,  and  a  grasp  of  research  tech¬ 
niques  and  applications.  This  person  will 
be  a  shirt-sleeve  manager  with  the  ability 
to  lead  by  example.  Excellent  working 
environment,  qualiW  community.  Good 
salary  and  fringes.  Send  full  resume  to: 
Daniel  E.  Baumann,  Senior  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  The  Daily  Herald,  PO  Box  280, 
Arlington  Heights,  IL  60006.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER-MARKETING 
DIRECTOR.  25  years  experience  in 
developing  quality  people  and  products. 
Strong  sales-marketing  background.  I 
Profit  oriented,  community  minded  pro¬ 
fessional.  Outstanding  references.  Look- 1 
ing  for  challenge-opportunity  with  20-  | 
45M  daily-weeklies.  Reply  Box  7984,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


ADVERTISING 


AGGRESSIVE  SHIRT-SLEEVE  MANA¬ 
GER  seeks  new  challenge.  Hard  working, 
success  oriented.  lOyears  experience  in 
display,  classified,  promotion,  more. 
8ox  7885,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATOR:  15  years  management 
experience  on  5,000  to  75,000  dailies, 
weeklies,  TMC.  Voluntary  collect  and 
promotion  experience,  wants  to  relocate. 
Box  7887,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COUNTRY  CIRCULATION,  road  man, 
available.  30  years  experience  working 
for  small,  medium  and  large  dailies.  Box 
7980,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 


CARTOONIST 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST.  Young, 
eager,  talented.  1  year  experience.  Mod¬ 
erate  views.  Will  relocate.  Apple,  Rt.  1 
Box  120,  McCormick,  SC  29835. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Multi-award  winner  looking  to  move  on  to 
larger  newspaper.  Bright,  young, 
talented.  Eager  to  spice  up  your 
editorial/opinion  page.  Write  for  sam¬ 
ples.  Dan  Foote,  11/  Tilden,  Chardon, 
OH  44024. 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  MIDDLE  EAST  CORRE¬ 
SPONDENT  seeks  dailies  in  U.S.  on  full¬ 
time  or  retainer.  Excellent  clips  and  flex¬ 
ible  on  salary.  S.  Rodan  POB  7575, 
Jerusalem  91704. 


FEATURE  WRITER  seeks  position  with  I 
magazine,  newspaper,  corporate  com- 1 
munications  department.  Comes  with  | 
copyediting  and  proofreading: 
experience.  Has  worked  for  the  best. 
Excellent  references,  clips.  Box  7989, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


INFO-GRAPHICS  PACKAGING  WHIZ  at 
major  metro  seeks  improved  position. 
Box  7859,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RECENT  GRADUATE  with  BA  in  com¬ 
munications  seeks  full-time  position  in 
newspaper/magazine.  3  years 
experience  with  college  newspaper. 
Experienced  in  writing,  reporting,  copy 
editing,  proofreading,  layout  and  paste 
up.  References  and  writing  samples 
available.  Contact:  Randall  J.  Samost,  4 
Sheldon  Road,  Marblehead,  MA01945. 
(617)  631-6772. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


WINNER  of  a  dozen  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  awards  as  reporter  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  top  Jersey  bi-weekly 
seeks  challenging  position  as  writer  with 
major  daily  in  Zones  1  or  2.  Features, 
Lifestyle  and  Entertainment  are 
specialties.  Nobody  does  it  better.  Box 
7995,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR,  5  years  solid  hard- 
news,  features  experience,  seeks 
position  in  NYC  or  Westchester.  Married, 
degrees,  references.  Box  7893,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WRITING  COACH,  editor,  colum.nist,  fe¬ 
ature  writer,  age  54,  15  years  as  repor¬ 
ter,  city  editor  and  AP  newsman.  7  years 
teaching  university  journalism,  Ph.D  in 
English,  wants  job  on  proud  paper,  west 
of  1 00th  meridian.  Columns  won  second 
in  1982  Ernie  Pyle  contest.  Freelancer 
now,  eager  for  newsroom  again.  Best  re¬ 
ferences,  no  bad  habits.  Ad  runs  once 
only.  Don  Williams,  1300  Hillcrest, 
Amarillo,  TX  79106.  (806)  353-6175. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

NEED  A  SEASONED,  INDEPENDENT 
WRITER  to  string  for  you  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.?  I  know  where  to  unearth 
answers,  am  thorough,  and  hold  a  near 
reverence  for  deadlines.  Turn  to  me  reg^ 
ularly,  or  when  something  strikes  your 
fancy.  Samples  available.  Tony  Glaros, 
PO  Box  56376,  Washington,  DC  200 1 1 . 
(202)  225-3561  or  (301)  498-6062. 


TURKEY.  American  newsman  available 
to  do  features,  photos  from  this  exotic 
land.  Box  7957,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UBRARY 


SPORTS  WRITER,  self-starter,  quality 
clips  and  contacts,  nearly  30  years’ 
experience  on  two  California  dailies, 
seeks  career  extention,  not  premature 
retirement.  Larry  Lavelle,  2624  16th 
St.,  Sacramento,  CA  95818.  (916) 
442-0061. 


TRAVEL  EDITOR 

Widely  published  travel  writer- 
photographer  with  20  years  experience 
as  newspaper  and  magazine  reporter, 
columnist,  editor  and  travel  writer.  Also 
accomplished  in  layout.  Prefer  western 
U.S.  Box  7976,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  NEWSMAN  in  Texas  seeks  job 
change.  Experienced  in  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing,  layout.  Prefer  handling  business 
news.  Box  7982,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR — 6  years  experience, 
seeks  move  to  daily  as  editor  or  reporter. 
Knowledgeable,  hard  worker.  Box  7917, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIBRARY'PHOTO  RESEARCHER.  23 
years  experience  with  photo  news  agen¬ 
cy.  Call  John  Pfalzer  Jr.  (516)  221- 
6426.  Zone  2. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST— Robert  Capa, 
I’m  not.  But  if  you  want  an  aggressive, 
creative,  dependable,  enthusiastic,  ver¬ 
satile  go-getter,  you  want  me.  Good  with 
sports— (ian  also  write.  Call  (215)  794- 
3327. 


UPl  AWARD-WINNING  PHOTOJOUR- 
NALIFT,  eager  to  continue  career 
advantzments.  Preferably  on  major  met¬ 
ro.  Will  use  eight  years  experience  on 
growing  New  York  state  capital  area  dail- 
y;  to  work  all  facets  of  your  photography 
duties.  Strong  on  features,  sports,  spot 
news,  lab  work.  Currently  director  of 
photo  department.  Zones  1  and  2  pre¬ 
ferred.  Write:  A.D.  DeAngelis,  37 
j  Church  St.,  Amsterdam,  NY  12010. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Point-of-view  journalism 


By  David  Hawpe 

In  his  book,  called  Caveat,  General 
Alexander  Haig  describes  the  press  in 
this  way:  “The  press  is  a  peculiar, 
disembodied,  melancholy  creature 
driven  by  strange  hungers,  never  hap¬ 
py  with  its  triumphs,  wanting  always 
to  be  loved  and  incessantly  suspect¬ 
ing  that  it  is  not.  In  this,  of  course,  it 
closely  resembles  the  politician.” 

“There,”  he  insists,  “the  resembl¬ 
ance  ends.  The  politician  and  his 
appointed  assistants  have  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  be  responsible.  The  press  has 
none.  It  prints  what  it  is  given.” 

Too  often,  I  fear.  General  Haig  is 
right. 

He  argues  that  the  press  is  dis¬ 
embodied  in  that  it  has  no  life  of  its 
own.  “It  lives,”  he  observes,  “on  the 


Too  often,  American 
journalism . . .  relies  too 
much  on  the  facts 
provided  by  others  and 
too  little  on  the 
conclusions  journalists 
should  draw  from  them. 


acts  of  others.”  The  press  cannot  live 
without  information,  but  it  has  no 
information  of  its  own.  It  must  rely  on 
others  to  manufacture  the  stuff. 

I  accept  the  general’s  view,  as  far  as 
it  reaches. 

Too  often,  American  journalism  — 
particularly  as  it  is  practiced  in  the 
arena  of  politics  and  the  halls  of  gov¬ 
ernment  —  relies  too  much  on  the 
facts  provided  by  others  and  too  little 
on  the  conclusions  journalists  should 
draw  from  them.  We  gather  great  piles 
of  facts,  but  we  seldom  assemble 
them  into  a  point  of  view. 

Bill  Greid6r,  a  great  political  repor¬ 
ter,  was  amazed  by  the  response  to  his 
long,  narrative,  magazine  article  on 
David  Stockman  and  the  cynicism  of 
the  early  budgetary  policies  of  the 
Reagan  Administration. 

“Only  in  Washington,”  he 
lamented,  “is  it  considered  bizarre 
when  someone  important  comes  for¬ 
ward  and  tells  the  truth.” 

One  of  the  barriers  to  the  telling  of 
truth  in  American  political  journalism 
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is  what  Greider  calls  its  “relentless 
factuality.” 

This,  in  combination  with  its  haste, 
its  transient  attention  to  detail,  gives 
readers  stories  without  the  subtlety, 
complexity  and  ambiguity  that  poli¬ 
tics  and  government  so  clearly 
involve.  And  the  readers  notice.  They 
know  they  aren’t  getting  the  whole 
story. 

Instead,  they  are  getting  what 
Greider  describes,  variously,  as  “a 
simple  and  shallow  version  of  real¬ 
ity,”  “a  form  of  veiled  communica¬ 
tion  that  press  and  policymakers  find 
useful,”  a  coded  dialogue,”  “a  closed 
conversation  which  only  the  sophisti¬ 
cated  few  can  follow”  while  the 
uninitiated  are  either  baffled  or  bored. 

What  readers  are  offered,  instead  of 
useful  stories,  is  “muffled  reflections 
of  reality,”  in  which  the  “hard  edges 
of  doubt  and  disagrement”  are 
covered  and  hidden.” 

To  the  degree  that  ‘‘relentless 
factuality”  is  to  blame,  we  can 
explain  it  with  the  persistence  of  that 
hardy,  destructive  old  myth  — 
objectivity. 

By  objectivity  I  mean  the  notion 
that  the  journalist’s  job  is  simply  to 
fetch  the  truth.  The  assmption  is, 
there’s  one  truth  —  or  several  truths 
—  and  our  job  is  to  collect  them  and 
deliver  them  to  readers. 

I  prefer  to  look  at  it  this  way:  there 
is  one  reality  out  there,  and  many 
ways  to  frame  it  for  our  readers.  In 
order  to  do  that,  we  have  to  arrive  at  a 
point  of  view  about  what  we  find  in 
the  world  around  us. 

My  heresy  is  that  I  believe  in  stories 
with  conclusions. 

Yes,  certainly,  the  conclusions 
must  be  drawn  from  thorough,  dis¬ 
passionate,  neutral  inquiry.  They 
must  be  honest,  in  that  they  reflect 
what  the  reporter  actually  has  found. 
If  mentioned  explicitly  in  stories, 
these  conclusions  must  be  offered 
with  sufficient  evidence  to  establish 
their  credibility.  And  with  balancing 
evidence  on  the  other  side,  so  that 
their  limitations  are  clear. 

But  these  conclusions  need  not  be 
mentioned  at  all.  Usually,  they  simply 
inform  a  reporter’s  work.  They  help 
the  reporter  know  how  best  to  frame 
the  subject.  They  help  the  reporter 
know  which  facts  to  include,  which 
style  to  adopt,  which  structure  to  use. 

Our  job  as  journalists  is  not  to  hunt 
down  the  truth,  or  the  set  of  truths,  so 
we  can  bring  them  back  and  hang 
them  up  like  a  rack  of  antler’s  in  the 


journalistic  trophy  room. 

Our  job  is,  or  should  be,  closer  to 
art  than  big  truth  hunting.  It  is  to 
search  for  the  right  materials  to  fash¬ 
ion  works  that  reflect  something 
important  .  .  .  something  readers 
need  to  know  or  want  to  know  or  will 
enjoy  knowing. 

Some  say  that  today’s  readers  just 
want  the  facts  —  that  they  are  tired  of 
our  deciding  for  them  what  they  need 
to  know,  want  to  know  or  will  enjoy 
knowing. 

Some  say  that  readers  — 
exasperated  with  the  arrogance  of  our 
craft,  wary  of  our  unearned  power 
and  tired  of  our  unhappy  messages  — 
are  saying  clearly,  “Just  give  us  the 
facts.  Let  us  decide  what  to  make  of 
them.” 

But  which  facts? 

Which  stories,  reported  from  which 
sources,  with  which  questions,  using 
which  answers,  presented  in  which 
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style  and  with  which  structure,  dis¬ 
played  which  way  in  the  newspaper? 

We  can’t  answer  the  questions 
responsibility  if  we  haven’t,  with 
thorough  and  dispassionate  probing, 
arrived  at  some  conclusions  ...  at  a 
point  of  view. 

Objectivity  is  no  substitute  for  stor¬ 
ies  with  conclusions.  Instead,  it  is 
itself  biased. 

Last  year,  in  a  superb  lecture,  Min¬ 
nesota’s  Professor  Theodore  Glasser 
pointed  out  that  objectivity  —  relent¬ 
less  factuality  —  stories  without  con¬ 
clusions  —  journalism  without  point 
of  view  —  is  biased  in  favor  of  the 
status  quo,  relying  for  its  substance 
on  the  facts  and  opinions  supplied  by 
the  prominent  and  powerful. 

It  also  is  biased  against  independent 
thinking,  turning  reporters  into  sim¬ 
ple  vehicles  of  transmission. 

And  it  is  biased  against  responsibil¬ 
ity  —  it  does  what  Alexander  Haig 
said  it  does.  It  relieves  us  of  any 
responsibility  for  what  we  print. 

Our  job,  if  we  are  merely  objective 
journalists,  is  just  giving  folks  the 
facts.  We  deliver  what’s  out  there. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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role  models,  natural  desire  to 
win  was  what  kept  the  kids  off 
the  corners  and  in  the  gyms  — 
practicing. 

next  summer,  with  greater 
community  awareness  —  and 
the  added  incentive  of  a  chance 
to  play  in  the  Basketball 
Congress  International  Tourna¬ 
ment  in  Phoenix  — the  number 
of  players  will  double.  If  Randy 
succeeds  in  organizing  a  girls' 
league  it  will  triple. 

Congratulations  to  Randy  Hill 
and  his  volunteers.  They're 
proving  that  an  idle  gym  Is  the 
coach's  workshop. 


Like  most  people,  El  Paso 
Herald-Post  sportswriter  Randy 
Hill  was  dismayed  by  teen¬ 
agers  just  "hanging  out"  all 
summer.  Unlike  most  people, 
he  did  something  about  it. 

He  organized  a  summer  basket¬ 
ball  league  for  12  to  15  year- 
old  kids. 

Randy  organized  100  boys 
into  two  divisions  of  four  teams. 
He  recruited  refs  and  coaches. 
Including  several  high  school 
stars  he'd  covered  during 
basketball  season.  While  the 
emphasis  was  on  teaching 
fundamentals  and  providing 


